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A RESEMBLANCE 

I 

THE first act was nearly over — the play, 
Macbeth, the players, famous ones. 
James Lorimer, with the amateur's undying 
pleasure in comparison, admitted that the 
performance was very good. He had, it is 
true, once seen a better opening, and later, 
on a wdl-remembered evening, his pulses 
had been more deeply stirred by Lady Mac- 
beth's first outburst; the present actress, 
the much-admired Miss Raleigh, was far 
too suave and womanly for such a r61e. 
This gracious, soft-voiced creature would 
not ddiberately incite to murder; she must 
have been driven to it by some mighty pas- 
sion — love perhaps, rather than ambition? 
He found himself already making excuses, 
inventing ways by which she might be 
cleared from blame. People had been stu- 
pid; they had taken her speeches literally, 
but Shakespeare knew that women speak 
3 
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4 A Resemblance 

to hide their thoughts. In real life, the 
thane's wife would be most smooth and 
gentle, submissive to the man whom she 
adored. But when that man was threatened 
by disaster — ^failure means disaster to some 
souls — ^then her dauntless spirit would rise 
up and dominate, though only for the mo- 
ment; the crisis past, she would resume her 
passionate allegiance, her eager subservience 
to her lord. Yes, she was, no doubt, an 
injured heroine, unduly execrated for her 
one impetuous fault. 

He broke off, frowning; this was not his 
view at all — ^he had always thought the oppo- 
site} it must be a certain magnetism on 
Miss Raleigh's part. The idea was repug- 
nant} he forced his mind away from it, far 
away to Scotland, which he loved. He 
would review the real scenes represented — 
Forres, Inverness, Dunsinane — he had made 
a Macbeth pilgrimage years ago. 

He thought of Cawdor, smiling, grey- 
walled Cawdor, safely hidden behind its 
own tall trees, surely not a place for ugly 
visions, rather a happy haven after storms; 
Forres, Nairn, each eager for possession of 
a not unimpressive stretch of moorland 
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A Resemblance 5 

called the * 'Blasted Heath"; Bimam Wood, 
which, in spite of Malcolm's soldiers, had 
managed to preserve two splendid trees; 
last, but not least, mysterious Glamis, red 
and silent in its stem repose, surrounded by 
a park of softest contours, wherein were 
grazing sheep and gentle statues of Stuart 
kings. He recalled that in a neighbour- 
ing field he had on that occasion first be- 
hdd a Highland bullock; it, too, had been 
red and lowering and uncanny, with wild 
hair and massive shoulders; only the eyes 
had been incongruously innocent — like Miss 
Raleigh's at this moment. He would tdl 
her of the likeness — no, he could not tell 
her, she would be annoyed. Well, she 
deserved a snub for her perversions, for her 
determined disregard of old traditions. Lady 
Macbeth had no right to softnesses, to be- 
guilements, she had not even the right to 
be so fair; manlike he drew the line with 
sharp precision — ^women were either good 
or they were bad. 

His eyes were playing truant; he fixed 
them resolutely upon the seats in front of 
him; he would not let Miss Raleigh influence 
him. Her voice in blank verse was full of 
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6 A Resemblance 

subtle harmonies. Well, he would listen — 
that was all. By degrees, he began to see 
what he was staring at, a gaunt man with 
stooping shoulders, and a woman with reddish 
hair. He noticed that they were different 
from their neighbours; presently he com- 
menced to wonder why. Upon a short 
inspection he decided that the couple were 
distinctly ill at ease, suburban products 
probably, or possibly provincial ones; he 
could judge much better, though, if they 
would only glance his way. He prided 
himself on his ability to dissect strange 
faces, to read people's characters in their 
eyes; physiognomy had always been a 
favourite pastime. Unluckily he could not 
see these people's faces, except in profile, 
and that not always, only when the woman 
turned her head. She did so, surreptitiously, 
at frequent intervals. Lorimer began to 
analyse her languidly. 

She was a tall, lithe creature of thirty-two 
or thereabouts, with striking features, a 
clear skin, and an anxious forehead, but the 
most remarkable thing about her was her 
hair, which was a vivid auburn, a splendid 
mass of colour piled up in heavy coils. Her 
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A Resemblance 7 

head was small, wdl-shaped, and oh, so 
weary! He cotild not see her eyes, but he 
imagined them to be appealing. Her dress 
was carefully in fashion, though inappro- 
priate; even Lorimer realised that it was 
wrong, hot and elaborate when it should 
have been light and dainty, for the weather 
was oppressively warm. He went on with 
his observations; real life was at all times 
more absorbing, far more absorbing, than 
the play; he would tell Miss Raleigh so that 
very evening — ^he had always made a point 
of being frank with her. 

At this juncture, the physiognomist made 
a new discovery: the pale suburban woman 
was perturbed. She tried repeatedly to 
attract her husband's notice — he was her 
husband — Lorimer had observed neglected 
wives before. To his surprise, however, 
he saw that she was proud of this relation- 
ship, proud of her dependence on the man; 
for Lorimer's delicately-trained instinct soon 
perceived that the latter governed her 
insistently, both by his silences and by his 
rare remarks. She watched him furtively; 
she had been taught to do so, to keep 
her eyes incessantly on guard. Once she 
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8 A Resemblance 

forgot — ^it was while Lady Macbeth was 
speaking — ^her husband touched her sharply 
on the arm. She started and leaned back 
again, glancing at him swiftly j her innocent 
enjo5rment had been checked; morose him- 
self, he wished her to be so likewise. Lorimer 
was not unacquainted with this type of man. 

Suddenly Lorimer became aware that the 
play was quite unknown to them; they were 
following it with a kind of eager dread, as 
nervous children might listen to an unfamiliar 
fairy tale, one that might have ghosts in it 
to terrify. The idea thrilled him. Macbeth 
a novelty! What a glorious sensation, a 
thing worth living for, like the first sight 
of Etna — ^unprepared ! While he was musing 
thus, the final words of the first act were 
being spoken, after which the great red 
curtain fdl. 

The woman's husband rose precipitantly, 
pushing past his wife without a word. Lori- 
mer divined her feminine dismay at this 
abrupt desertion, and with curious incon- 
sistency wished the man in Jericho for leaving 
her. He wondered whether he could make 
the least excuse for speaking to her; most 
of the audience had gone out to seek fresh 
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air. He bent forward doubtfully; it was 
not fair to take a mean advantage; she was 
inexperienced, he could see that at a glance. 
The very way she muffled herself in her 
opera-cloak betrayed a kind of rustic shyness, 
for the theatre was uncomfortably hot. 
Her doak was ugly, too — s, thick, fuzzy 
thing with buttons. He wished she could 
change places with her magically robed stage 
prototype. Yes, she was her prototype — 
Lady Macbeth, that is. He had not recog- 
nised this at the beginning; it had grown 
upon him gradually — ^the strange, elusive 
likeness between the two. There was the 
same splendid hair — ^in the one case natural — 
the same majestic carriage, the same drawn 
mouth and fitful glances, only the eyes were 
surely different from Miss Raleigh's, much 
more soft and tender. He hesitated; the 
stalls were nearly empty; at any moment, 
though, the surly husband might return. She 
was looking for him anxiously; Lorimer grew 
more indignant. How could the fellow tor- 
ment this quivering creature so! 

A sudden idea occurred to him. What 
if he should drop his opera-glasses in the row 
ahead of him? He did so, on the impulse. 
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The woman started violently; her doak fell 
back, revealing noble shotilders. She did 
not, however, turn her head. 

Lorimer bent forward. 

**I beg your pardon — ^it made a horrid 
datter. One's nerves are strung up, too, 
at such a play. May I poke them back? 
I think I can get at them. " 

The woman stooped and picked up the 
fallen glasses, handing them to their owner 
across the seat; then she sat quite straight, 
as if on duty, holding her head haughtily 
erect. 

Lorimer fdt a momentary misgiving; she 
might be a duchess after all! He dismissed 
the doubt : the man condemned her, the man 
was unmistakable ; it was like the right hand 
in palmistry confirming the tmcertain left. 
He roused himsdf impatiently; his chance 
was slipping from him. What were mental 
subtleties compared with human life? And 
this woman was very human, or so he fancied, 
a btmdle of gentle fears and soft natveUs, 
a strong, sweet product of the hills; for he 
had discarded the suburban theory. This 
proud aloofness must be country-bom. 

**I am extremely sorry,** he began, ad- 
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dressing her shrinking shotilders; **I didn't 
mean to bother you. But can't I get you 
something — ^an ice — some drinking-water? 
This place is hideously hot, almost like the 
witches' caldron. But they didn't have 
one, did they? I suppose they flew off on 
their broomsticks at the very mention of 
such a thing!" 

She threw him a siddong glance; evidently 
she was not used to pleasantry; life to her 
had been extremely grave — s, dull, flat ex- 
panse of little worries. He broke off, for 
at last he had her eyes. 

**I don't care for anything, thank you." 

The tone was formal. In a second she 
spoke again, this time involuntarily, as if 
impelled to it by some strong inner force. 

**I suppose the play ends badly?" 

Lorimer was startled; he had not looked 
for such an opening. 

**I have read most of Shakespeare," she 
explained, in a deprecatory tone. 

**How I envy you!" he cried, recovering 
himself at this. **I presume you planned 
it? I wish I had had the sense to do the 
same — to keep back one great masterpiece, 
I mean. Usually one reads them when one 
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does not care a straw. I remember, as a 
school-boy, I thought Hamlet a horrid bore." 

Again he caught her wondering glance. 
She had not, he concluded, been much spoiled 
by masculine amenities. 

**Do you really want to know the end?** 
he asked. * 'Would n't you rather let the 
thing unfold itself before your eyes?" 

He knew that he was treating her like 
an inferior — a, child, rather, an untrained 
pupil, one to whom each step must be ex- 
plained; and yet she was a woman — a sad 
one, too, he fancied. What right had he to 
play the tutor in this way? 

**It ends badly?" she persisted. ''That 
lady is very cruel. " 

"You think so?" he said. "That is one 
view, of course, but there is another. Miss 
Raleigh means to make you pity her." 

" It is bad to tell men things. " 

Lorimer was puzzled. 

"You mean she shouldn't have told him 
how she felt? But the other side maintains 
that she read his purpose in his face ; that she 
merely put his purpose into words." 

" She loved him very dearly. " 

This statement did not, like her other 
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speeches, seek confirmation. Lorimer fdt 
the diflEerence instantly. 

**That interests me very much," he said. 
*'So you are not against her? Most ladies 
are; they say she is a man's woman, and I 
suppose she is, at least when Ethel Raleigh 
plays her; for my part I am intensely sorry 
for her." 

Lorimer paused; her eyes were on him — 
those wonderful blank eyes that told so little, 
those furtive, tender, deep-blue eyes of hers. 

** Yes, " he continued, ** I pity her sincerely, 
tied to a brute whom she adores, and whom, 
nevertheless, she drags down to a still lower 
level by her very eagerness to have him 
rise." 

The woman drew her cloak up suddenly, 
turning away from Lorimer to fasten it, and 
not turning back again when it was done. 
Instead, she seemed to be absorbed in her 
small programme, reading and rereading 
the various names. 

Lorimer was extremely disconcerted. Was 
it her intention to be rude? He waited; 
but she made no further movement. She 
sat there, motionless, as if turned to stone. 
He was therefore forced to acquiesce in her 
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decision. The brusqueness of it pleased 
him curiously; it seemed somehow to fit 
into his view of her. He glanced about 
him; the house was filling rapidly. Perhaps 
she had caught sight of that impleasant man. 

He came in presently, flushed and talka- 
tive. His wife received his jokes with pa- 
tient smiles ; but when the lights went down 
her manner altered; she seemed to be bracing 
herself for some new trial. She watched 
her husband ceaselessly, though always cau- 
tiously, as a devoted dog might watch a 
captious master. Once she even ventured 
to lay her fingers on his coat-sleeve — ^it was 
in the dialogue between the guilty couple 
after the murder of Duncan had been 
achieved. The man, stupefied, no doubt, 
by his potations, took no apparent notice 
of the hand; it stayed there, nervously, 
making little soothing movements, little 
faint attempts to stroke his arm. 

When the act was done, the man remained 
beside the woman, nor did he, until the 
play was over, leave his place again. They 
sat there silently, to Lorimer's great disap- 
pointment; they were only stupid country 
people, after all. The mighty drania had 
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failed to stir their sluggish senses; the wo- 
man's weird beauty had made him fancy 
things. In reality she was an tmintelligent 
nonentity, subject to a man of coarser 
mind. That was disastrous to a wonian; 
he remembered to have argued with Miss 
Raleigh on this point. 

The fifth act began. Lorimer returned to 
his analysis; the woman was still inmiovable, 
staring into space. He fancied this, at least ; 
he could not see her actual expression. What 
he did see was that she had relaxed her 
watchfulness. At length the man saw, too, 
and roused her by a gesture. She straight- 
ened herself, glancing at him sidewise with 
frightened eyes, after which she resumed 
her anxious watching, keeping herself care- 
fully in hand. 

Meantime Lorimer was daborating the- 
ories; his point of view had changed again. 
His heroine was moved in spite of her sto- 
lidity, profoundly moved and awestruck by 
the play. An unread person would certainly 
be upset by so much horror, and she was, 
mentally, still a child. Her tremulous obed- 
ience strengthened this conviction; no nor- 
mal woman would submit to such control. 
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'When the audience finally rose, after a 
depressed ovation to the actors, the man and 
woman rose too, and left their row. Lorimer 
followed them with a certain sense of injury. 
Was it possible that she would go without 
a look? 

At the door she seemed to hesitate; the 
man had stepped ahead of her. Lorimer 
moved forward so as to be in her line of 
vision if she should turn; but she did not 
turn, though Lorimer fancied that she had 
meant to. Her husband at this moment 
jerked her arm. She shrank towards him 
miserably, and he pulled her quickly on- 
ward; Lorimer had never realised that one 
could shrink towards. 

He walked home that night — ^it was good 
to get the air again. What a furtive, hunted 
creature, to be sure! Why could she not 
have simk her own small worries in the 
mighty tragedy? Nothing helped so much 
as change of thought. He himself had been 
exceedingly depressed at the beginning — old 
memories — the lapse of time — some other 
things; but, by deliberately fixing his mind 
first on Macbeth and then on his fellow- 
creatures, he had practically succeeded in 
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A Resemblance 17 

driving off the blues. The woman's mind, 
of course, had not received the necessary 
training; she probably did not know how 
to concentrate her thoughts. Well, it was a 
pity; her eyes were certainly tmusual — ^he 
wondered what Miss Raleigh would say to 
them? 

Ah, Miss Raleigh! What was he thinking 
of? She had asked him to take supper with 
her that night. 

He turned on his heel, retracing his steps 
in haste. 



II 



**A1, can't I go with you?" 

It was the red-haired woman who spoke. 

The man made no reply; he had moved 
a little nearer to the door. 

**A1, don't leave me to-night; London is 
dreadful to me!" 

The man surveyed her grimly. 

**You wanted to come, you know." 

**I thought it would be better for you; 
but it has n't been, after all. " 

** What do you mean by that?" 

She hesitated, searching his face. 
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*'I didn't mean an)rthing special." 

'* Oh, yes, you did, " he exdaimed. ** You 
meant that I would stop drinking, and I 
haven't stopped. Well, what could you 
expect?" 

**Not that, Al," she faltered; *'you were 
always so steady — ^before." 

The man was silent again; his wife waited 
anxiously. 

** Don't you think," she ventured at last, 
**that we had better go to bed?" 

**Bed?" he cried, vehemently, "bed for 
us — ^after that play?" 

"The play has nothing to do with us." 

"Lies don't help," he said. 

"Don't, Al; you are excited. You fancy 
things to-night; but to-morrow — " 

He interrupted her. 

* * To-morrow won't be better than to-day. ' ' 

Something in his tone seemed to break the 
woman down ; she began to cry hysterically. 

"No, nothing will ever be better; you 
won't let it be — for me. It is either too 
much hilarity, or — or — ^the other thing. I 
never know which to expect imtil I see your 
face; but, oh! I wouldn't mind anything 
if only you would always be yoursdf!" 
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Her husband faced her gloomily. 

"What drove me to it?" he asked. 

**It's your own mind; you — you — ^twist 
things. He died of heart-disease. " 

** But if he had n't been stirred up by what 
I said about the will, would he have gone 
off like that before my very eyes?" 

The woman did not speak. 

''Answer me!" he commanded. "You 're 
the only one who knew. The doctor told 
you how low he was — told you; and yet you 
urged me to go." 

His excitement had risen rapidly. His 
wife lifted terrified eyes. 

"Don't talk of it," she pleaded. 

"We win talk of it as long as I 
choose." 

The woman's face quivered with pain. 

"You are cruel to me," she cried. 

"Of course I am cruel," he retorted; 
"criminals always are. Macbeth was — ^and 
Lady Macbeth. You would be, too, if you 
had the chance. " 

'*You are not a criminal," she panted. 
'*You are not like that terrible man!" 

" Yes, I am — ^and you are like that woman. 
Don't you see that those people are ourselves ? 
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It was an awful judgment on us that we hap- 
pened to go to that play. But we did n't 
happen; we were sent there — ^we were sent 
there to see our sin." 

**It was n't a sin!" she cried, desperatdy. 
"Oh, listen tome, Al!" 

He had gained the door while she was 
speaking. She sprang forward; her cloak 
dropped to the floor. The man swore a 
sudden oath. 

**Take oflE those devilish stones!" 

She obeyed in frantic haste, first unfasten- 
ing her small brooch, and then tearing two 
omaments from her hair — ^awkwardly, her 
gloves being on. 

**I — I — didn't want to wear them. I — 
thought I had to — ^to look well. Oh, don't 
go! — don't go! — don't go!" 

She stood before him tragically; her hair 
was half xmloosed, it fell about her splen- 
didly, lighting up her pallid face. 

'*What are you afraid of?" he demanded. 

The woman threw out her hands. 

**0f you — of myself — of everjrthing; of 
talking — of being alone." 

**That 's not true; you 're only afraid of 
one thing." 
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Their eyes met. His were wild and fever- 
ish; hers, furtive and full of dread. 

**You mustn't think of it," she mur- 
mured faintly; *'it isn't good for you — ^at 
night." 

''Not think of it?" he ejaculated. ''Why, 
I always think of it — at church — ^at break- 
fast — ^when I am drinking. Nothing ever 
drives it away." 

She braced herself against the door. 

" Al, won't you let me speak?" 

He made a prohibitory gesture. The wo- 
man did not flinch. She feared his anger 
bitterly, but she feared another thing more. 

" Al — I did n't begin it. You wanted the 
money first." 

"Well, you ended it, and you ended me. 
I have never hdd my head up. What good 
is the money to me? " 

This time the woman flinched, remember- 
ing Lorimer's words — ^those words about 
Lady Macbeth: how she had ruined her 
husband by her very eagerness to have him 
win. Her head sank on her breast. 

"Yes, I did one wicked thing, but your 
tmde had done a hundred. Why should n't 
he be brought up for his sins? Is it only 
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because he is dead ? If I died, wotdd you — " 

She broke off, and then began again: 
** He had no right to cut you off — ^to threaten 
you with it, that is — ^it meant ruin to us — 
and you had done nothing wrong — ^it was 
only a sick man's whim. No one was nearer 
than you — ^no one had been so true — ^no one 
deserved it so!" 

** Don't say that," he groaned. 

** I shall say it as long as I live!" 

Her voice electrified the man; he glanced 
at her in dazed surprise. His glance be- 
came a stare. Her beauty startled him, just 
as it had startled Lorimer by its weird 
imearthliness. 

The woman straightened herself; a faint 
pink had come into her cheeks. ** Al, I have 
thought what we could do," she continued, 
tremulously. **We could go out west, 
where no one knows us. There is plenty 
of room there, and chances. You are so 
clever at farming, and I should love to work. 
We could leave nearly all the money to — a, 
hospital, or something at home. We could 
begin again at the beginning." 

**We can't bring back our boy." 

The woman grew very white. 
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"I can't bear that," she said. 

He turned on her in unreasoning rage. 

**No, you can't bear that, and I can't 
bear other things. Your eternal cringing to 
me — ^it sickens me — ^it maddens me. Why 
can't you pluck up a little spirit? I 've 
been a brute to you for six years — I *ve 
been a brute to you. Don't you know it?" 

She was shaking now uncontrollably, but 
she threw him a stubborn glance. **You 
have never been that," she protested. 
"Never, even when you weren't yourself." 

A sudden revulsion of feeling swept across 
the man; he caught his wife's hand in his. 
"Don't tremble so, Flo," he said, miserably. 

She looked up in eager surprise, but the 
look told against her again. It recalled the 
terrible likeness — the likeness he was trying 
not to see. 

He dropped her hand with an exclamation. 

"Oh, do put up your hair!" 

She shrank back, reading his thought. 
Then, without a word, she did as she was 
told. 

The man paced the room once or twice, 
taking up and putting down things. Finally 
he addressed his wife abruptly. 
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**I am going to-morrow morning," he 
announced. 

She gave a frightened cry. 

'* To-morrow? Why, how can we? You 
said we could stay five days.'* 

Her voice broke; the disappointment was 
very bitter, and behind it lurked the old fear 
— ^the fear that she could not keep up with 
him if he continued to travel in this way. 

**It*s impossible!" she cried, with white 
lips. 

He glanced about the room; it was full 
of their various things, arranged with dabo- 
rate care, as though for a stay of some time. 

**A11 the same," herepeatoi, **I am going." 

She gazed at him in tragic appeal. 

"Won't you wait one day for me, Al?" 

He shuddered, avoiding her eyes. 

**Do you think I could stay another 
evening in the town where that play is going 
on?" 

She crept a few steps nearer, keeping her 
eyes on his face. 

**But we have travelled so incessantly, we 
are breaking down under it, Al; we have n't 
stopped a minute. What 's the use in get- 
ting to new places every night? " 
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''What's the use?" he retorted. "If I 
did n't do it, I shotild go mad." 

His wife sprang to his side. 

'*0h, I could comfort you!" she cried. 

**We have no right to comfort — ^you and 
I." 

The woman stretched out her arms. 

**A1, we must stick together — ^we have 
no one else in the world. Think how much 
worse it would be if either of us were alone." 

She raised passionate eyes to his, but he 
did not meet her gaze. A dreadful doubt 
entered her mind. 

**I can be ready to-morrow," she gasped. 

He cast a significant look about the room — 
the doubt gained terrible ground. She be- 
gan to talk incoherently, not knowing what 
she said, for one thought possessed her com- 
pletely, a thought that she dared not express. 

"You said we would stay five days, so I 
took out some of our things. Oh! 1 don't 
care to stay. Only I would n't have taken 
them out if you had n't said we could stay." 

The reiteration got on his nerves; every- 
thing got on his nerves; above all, his wife's 
white face. 

He reached out unsteadily for his hat, then, 
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without looking behind, he opened the door 
and went out. 



Ill 



**Good Heavens," thought Lorimer to 
himsdf, ** there is my red-haired woman!*' 

He was standing on the threshold of his 
do<5r, having been attracted thither by an 
unusual noise in the hall. 

** Good Heavens, " he thought again ; " how 
odd that she should be at my hotel!" 

He strained his eyes in the gloom. She 
seemed to be arguing some point ; there were 
a number of people about her, employees of 
the hotel. Lorimer's curiosity was keenly 
aroused. What was she doing here at this 
hour? She had evidently just come out of 
her room; the door was wide open behind 
her. He waited, expecting the man. But 
no one else appeared. The woman talked 
steadily on. Her voice was loud and excited, 
though he could not distinguish the words. 
The whole dim hall was between them. He 
traversed it rapidly. 

He saw, as he approached her, that she 
was wearing a dark street-gown ; he saw also 
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that by morning light her face was still more 
wan. The pallor of her cheeks was intensified 
by her hair, which to Lorimer's fancy seemed 
to glow m)rsteriously. 

He drew nearer. After last night he was 
not sure whether his aid wotild be desired; 
nevertheless, he was resolved to proffer it, 
for now he knew that she was in some great 
trouble. 

"You must find him," she was sa5dng, 
as Lorimer came up to the group. "You 
must search everywhere instantly! Don't 
you hear me?" she added, vehemently. 

The men exchanged doubtful glances; 
the women whispered among them- 
selves. At last the head chambermaid 
spoke. 

"You had better go back to your room, 
madam." 

The woman threw a wild look rotmd. Her 
eyes met those of Lorimer; she gave a start 
of recognition. 

"Let me help you," he said, moving for- 
ward. The servants made way for him at 
once. "I know this lady," he annotmced. 
"I will do whatever is necessary. Kindly 
leave us." 
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They dispersed unwillingly, 3delding to 
the authority in his tone. 

Lorimer addressed his companion quietly. 
**Sha'n't we talk it over in your room?" 

She submitted without demur ; the thought 
flashed across him how many times she must 
have submitted to people before. He closed 
the door behind them, after which, half invol- 
untarily, he cast a swift glance rotmd. The 
room had an imoccupied air; nothing lay 
about, though he noticed three large tnmks 
ready strapped and on a table near the door 
he saw two travelling-bags and a rug. A 
sense of impending departure made itself 
sharply felt, a sense of precipitate prepara- 
tions. He turned back to the woman at his 
side. She was standing with tightly clenched 
hands. Her recent agitation had passed, 
leaving a kind of torpor in its place. 

**Can I help you?" he inquired, trying 
to assume a cheerful tone, for her terri- 
ble, tragical dumbness affected his sensitive 
nerves, 

** He 's gone," she answered dully. ** He 
did n't come home all night. I don't know 
where to find him." 

Lorimer surveyed her with eager concern. 
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This sequel to last night's adventure excited 
him curiously. 

** I know London very well," he remarked, 
striving to maintain an easy tone. ** Have 
you any idea where he went?" 

** No; he never tells me, " she said. 

Her apathy puzzled him. He made men- 
tal notes on the subject. 

** I did n't give the alarm before," she went 
on, as if he had spoken, ''because I thought 
he would come every minute." 

Lorimer waited; she would tell him better 
so. Her acceptance of him had been so 
simple that he forgot to be surprised. It 
seemed quite natural somehow that they 
should be talking in this way. 

"We were going this morning," she con- 
tinued, still in a monotonous voice. "He 
told me before he went out, so I packed up 
all our things." 

She paused, glancing about her; what 
she saw seemed to bring her to herself. ** I 
must find him," she cried in sudden terror; 
** I must go out and find him myself." 

Lorimer made a gesture of dissuasion. 
" You must let me do that for you." 

She confronted him with feverish eyes. 
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**WiIl you go right away, then?" she de- 
manded. 

"As soon as you have given me a few 
points. When he left you, was he in his 
usual spirits?" 

She gave him a frightened stare. "He 
is never very cheerful," she murmured. 

"Then you had a pleasant parting? No- 
thing unusual occurred?" 

She faltered, unclasping her hands. " There 
was nothing unusual," she replied. 

Lorimer hesitated. 

"Well, then I should imagine " 

She interrupted him. 

"Oh, it *s not that — ^it *s his mind; he is 
worried — ^he thinks things that are not true 
— ^he has been that way for some time; 
that *s why we travel so much — ^it hdps 
him — ^the doctor says so — " 

She broke off, panting for breath. Lori- 
mer fdt a thrill of compassion — ^poor, deso- 
late Lady Macbeth! 

"You mean that he is nervous?" he said. 

The word was a happy choice; she grasped 
at it eagerly. 

"Yes, he is just that; it was that terrible 
play." 
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Lorimer started in spite of himself. 

"The play?" 

She caught herself up. **0h, won't you 
go and find him?" 

** I will do my best," he said, suppressing 
a sigh. He would have liked to pursue his 
studies, but the woman's misery was too 
overwhelming. "I will go to the police 
station first; they may have something to 
suggest. Or would you prefer a private 
detective?" 

She brightened. 

"Yes, I would like one, please — ^they 
alwajrs find people right away." Then her 
voice broke suddenly. " I don't think I can 
wait here," she cried. 

Lorimer moved towards the door; her 
suffering was painful to him. He had 
always avoided painful things. 

At the door, however, she stopped him. 
" Wait — ^there is something else." 

Lorimer moved back towards the woman ; 
she came up close to him, enveloping him 
in her gaze. 

" It was the play," she began in a whisper. 
"It reminded him of — ^things. He got so 
wild last night — ^that — ^that — I W9.s afraid." 
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Lorimer*s expression changed, 

"Oh, not of him — ^not of him! He is 
always good to me — even when he isn't 
himself." The hot blood mounted to her 
forehead. **He only does it because he is 
unhappy — ^he was always so steady before. 
But since then he has been different. Oh, 
it isn't Ai5 fault!" 

She was losing her self-command; great 
tears had come into her eyes. The man 
thought her very beautiful. 

"I understand," he said, soothingly. 

"No, you don't!" she retorted. "He 
wanted to get away from me; I reminded 
him of that lady." 

"Of Lady Macbeth?" Lorimer asked 
quickly. 

"Oh! — ^then you see it?" she gasped. 

"There is a certain likeness; but surely 
yoti don't object ? " 

She paid no heed to his last words. 

"He minds, because of what I told 
you." 

" But you have n't told me," Lorimer put 
in. 

She gave him one swift look, then her 
eyes fell before his. Lorimer recoiled, for 
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the anguish of that look had told him far 
more than any words. 

"I will find him," he said, abruptly, as 
he started for the door. It opened before he 
could reach it, and a man stumbled into the 
room. 

The woman gave one sharp cry, but she did 
not stir from her place; she seemed to be 
waiting for something, for some sign by 
which she might know. 

The man turned a dazed face towards her, 
his eyes were unseeing and blank. Then he 
made a groping movement. 

" Flo,** he called uncertainly. 

Her arms were about him the next instant, 
her lips Were pressed to his, to his hands, to 
his coat, \q his collar — to anything that was 
his. She did not speak, she did not sob, 
she did not question — she only kissed him 
unceasingly. 

A ray of rare London stmshine lit up the 
haggard pair, but they were quite oblivious 
of their surroundings. 

Lorimer slipped out of the room. 

"What have they done?" he asked 
himself repeatedly, as he paced his floor 
in great agitation. The scene he had just 
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taken part in had shaken him more than 
he realised. 

"Whatever it is, it is killing them — ^him 
directly, and her through him. They have 
reached the end of their endurance — Mac- 
beth as Nemesis! Great Heavens, how I 
misjudged her! My analysis was hopelessly 
wrong. An unintelligent nonentity? That 
woman has been through heaven and hell." 

Lorimer paused in front of the window. 
He felt restless and exceedingly perturbed. 
He could not settle to an3^hing; he was 
thinking of the woman. 

How strangely it all had happened, how 
wonderfully it all had fitted in — ^the woman's 
remarkable resemblance and the atmospheric 
setting of Macbeth! But the real drama had 
not reached its conclusion ; the fifth act was 
still to come. He could imagine them 
travelling and travelling until one of them 
dropped dead — ^the man probably. He had 
nothing to sustain him, whereas she had her 
devotion to him. 

Were they really guilty, he wondered, 
or was it a disease of the brain? Had 
Shakespeare brought on a crisis or did they 
live in this horror habitually? In any case. 
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what a tragedy! It made him shudder to 
think of their lives — ^the man drinking, the 
woman enduring, both weighed down by 
some secret remorse. And yet there was one 
priceless possession which that beast of a 
man had secured — a, possession that Lorimer 
envied — a, woman's unfaltering love. 
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AN ADVENTURE AT LISMORE END 

I 

'' IT is a most remarkable and pleasing coin- 

* cidence.*' 

"I told you she was handsome," Mrs. 
Norbury replied. 

**0h, that isn't it, there are hosts of 
handsome girls. But that she should have 
that special tjrpe ! I can't thank you enough 
for having shown her to me." 

"I had to have some great attraction 
or you wouldn't have come to my party, 
and I needed you — ^as a lion. Your towns- 
people are curious about you." 

** They may well be," he said, with a shrug. 
"They have scarcely laid eyes on me for 
the past fifteen years." 

*' But they have heard of you and of Lis- 
more End, of the wonderful art treasures it 
contains. They stared at you without dis- 
guise; my poor tableaux were quite secon- 

39 
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dary. By the way, how did you like the 
Venetian ones?" 

"They were most successful," he answered 
absently. 

Mrs. Norbury looked disappointed. "You 
hated them," she said under her breath. 

He made a deprecatory gesture. "I am 
not fond of evening parties." 

His companion shook her head. "You *re 
not fond of anything, nowadays, but staying 
at home. One can't blame you, however; 
the house is a masterpiece." 

The man's thin face lit up. "It is nice, 
is n't it, in its way?" 

" Don't pretend ! ' ' she exclaimed. " You 're 
too proud of it for words." 

He laughed. " Well, it 's all I have to be 
proud of — poor old wreck that I am." 

Mrs. Norbury's expression clouded. 
"Don't talk that way, Gregory; besides, 
you are not sincere, you want me to con- 
tradict you." 

" Oh, no, I don't" he cried. " I want you 
to agree with me j that is the exquisite lux- 
ury of having a woman friend." 

" So you think that is all we are good for ? " 

Lismore waved his hand. " Ah, don't ar- 
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gue with me," he begged. "I want to discuss 
my plan/' 

"Your plan?" she repeated inquiringly. 

Gregory Lismore leaned back in his chair, 
his long fingers caressed the delicate carving 
on the arms, "Yes, my plan. Don't you 
want to hear it?" 

She saw that his interest was aroused, and 
the memory of those weeks, lately passed, 
when nothing had had that effect made her 
welcome any whim. 

"Of course I do," she said. 

"Brace yourself, please," he advised. 
" It is something distinctly queer." 

" It would n't be yours unless it were." 

He straightened himself in his chair. " I 
want that girl to live here for a while." 

Mrs. Norbury stared at him; her delicate 
colour rose. 

"Oh, you needn't do that," he laughed. 
"Nothing serious is meant! I want to 
employ her as my secretary. The salary 
would be handsome. You said she was sup- 
porting her mother?" 

"Yes, but " 

" Now don't object," he urged ; " I thought 
it out last night, after I came home from 
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your show. I am lonely here, you see, 
Aunt Maria is n't exactly enlivening, and I 
can't have you regularly — ^though you were 
an angel when I was laid up. Yes, the 
fact is, I get hipped. I begin to fancy things 
—that the pictures come down and talk. 
That is why that girl startled me so: she 
seemed actually to have stepped down from 
the frame. Of course I don't know what 
she is; but I don't want her to converse, 
I only want her to sit still and look 
superb." 

"And to answer your questions perhaps?" 

" Oh, naturally, but she need n't originate 
anything. It is her beautiful serenity that 
appeals to me, her strange mediaeval re- 
moteness. She would be wonderful in my 
North Italian room. Her outline would be 
a compensation for all the lovely things 
that I am compelled to forego — ^Venice, 
for instance, and the Euganean Hills." 

"You are eloquent," Mrs. Norbtuy mur- 
mured. 

Gregory Lismore scanned her small face; 
it was finely though irregularly cut. "Ah, 
but I have n't convinced you, and yet I need 
you, as an intermediary influence." 
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His eyes were both insistent and appeal- 
ing, but Alice Norbury avoided his gaze. 

"Your plan is rather mad; what wotild 
people think?" 

"Why should they think anything? She 
would be chaperoned by my most fastidious 
Aunt Maria." 

"Gregory, it will bring complications; in 
your place, 1 would n't go into it." 

"You don't know what you would do in 
my place," he retorted. "Have you ever 
been housed for five whole months, cut off 
from nearly everything you cared about? 
The doctor doesn't say so explicitly, but 
I doubt if I can ever knock about again in 
Italy." 

For an instant Mrs. Norbury met his 
eyes ; her own were infinitely tender and full 
of pain. She hesitated. "You require cer- 
tain things; the ordinary mind would n't 
understand." 

"Ah, but I don't want her for her mind, 
I want her for her gorgeous exterior." 

He spoke lightly, but his friend did not 
smile. 

"Very well then," she said in a different 
tone, " suppose you give me your directions. 
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You would like Mattie to come as soon as 
possible?" 

He shuddered, throwing up his hands. 
"The name — ^Alice! Great Heavens — ^the 
name! It should have been Maria Immacu- 
lata. But you 're my guardian angel. 
Come, draw up, and let us talk the matter 
over." 

When Mrs. Norbury rose to go, about an 
hour later, Gregory Lismore sprang up with 
alacrity. His tall, thin form seemed more 
alert than it had been on her arrival. She 
gave him one scrutinising look, after which 
her mouth hardened slightly. 

"I will do my best," she said. "I hope 
it will make you happy." 

" How final you are ! " he exclaimed. " Do 
you mean to abandon me?" 

But his manner was gay and unconcerned. 
His companion moved towards the door. 

"Of course not," she replied, "only, now 
that you are convalescent, I sha'n't be com- 
ing out to see you so often. It would n't 
do, even if we are cousins by marriage. Be- 
sides, with Mattie you won't need me any 
more." 

'*I always need you," he said. 
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II 

"She says he would want me at once." 
The girl spoke with considerable defiance. 

" That *s another trick of his — ^he does n't 
leave you time to think." The man's tone 
was defiant also. 

"Tom, I don't know what is the matter; 
you 've argued with me tmtil I 'm tired out." 

She did not look tired, however; her fine 
young vitality was splendidly apparent. 

Tom Gaylord surveyed her gloomily. " You 
know what 's the matter all right, and I 
know what 's the matter with you- — it 's those 
tableaux, and the compliments you got." 
" You need n't put it all on me," she cried. 
"I have never seen you so unreasonable 
before ; you 've pelted me with objections 
for an hour. I 'm not bound to listen 
anyway — ;it is n't as if we were regularly 
engaged." 

The young man seemed taken aback. 
" I thought we were," he said. 

"Well, we can't marry, can we, on your 
pay? That 's why it 's such a splendid 
chance. Who ever thought of my earning 
such a salary?" 
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"He thought of it— woirse luck — ^those 
rich fellows think money can buy them 
everything." 

The girl threw back her head; her brown 
eyes flashed antagonism. "Can't you do 
anything better than to run down people 
you don't know? Mr. Lismore was very 
polite." 

" Oh, he '11 be polite, if that *8 what you 
want." 

Mattie flushed, turning away from him 
angrily, but the young man took no notice 
of her resentment. 

"How do you earn such a salary?" he 
persisted. "You '11 have nothing to do but 
to suit his taste in clothes, and to wear your 
hair as he commands, and to talk to him 
when he feels so inclined, and to hold your 
tongue when he is tired." 

"I didn't say that," she retorted. "I 
hate to have my words all twisted round. 
I am to write all his letters, to begin with; 
his arm is still stiff after his rheumatism, 
and I am to read aloud a good deal. As for 
the clothes," she added, a little consciously, 
"there is a picture they think I look like in 
Italy, and as Mr. Lismore is very artistic, he 
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wishes everything about him to harmonise. 
Mrs. Norbury is to get the dresses made." 

Her excitement was very becoming; her 
lover gazed at her with wretched forebodings. 

" Don't go, Mattie," he urged. 

"Why not? You know it's a splendid 
chance; it won't be drudgery like what I 'm 
doing now. You Ve said yourself that I 
was working a great deal too hard." 

" I want to work for you," he said in a low 
voice. 

" Yes, I know. But it 's so funny you 
don't see how this helps us along? Why, 
I shall make so much with Mr. Lismore that 
we can marry without any worry." 

The young man turned on her. " Do you 
think I would agree to such a thing? That 
man's money!" 

Tom's eyes were flashing now. Mattie 
rather admired the effect. 

" You need n't be so fierce," she murmured, 
"he 's an invalid and over forty." 

"Now see here, Mattie," he went on 
vehemently, "you must trust a man about 
this. Lismore wants you because you are 
handsome. Are you taken in by that talk 
about a secretary? You couldn't fill such 
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a position anyway. No, he may pretend; 
he may get that widow, Mrs. Norbury, to 
pretend for him, but at bottom, that is his 
reason. Fellows of his sort indulge them- 
selves in ever3rthing. They have brought 
things to such a fine point that they squeeze 
every inch of pleasure out of life. Oh, I 
know just the kind Lismore is! He will 
look at you as if you were a piece of china, 
and you H have to stand it because you 're 
taking his money." 

He broke off, glancing anxiously at his 
companion. She was struggling violently to 
unclasp her string of beads. 

** I must say, Tom," she burst out indig- 
nantly, " I know how to behave at Lismore 
End or anywhere else." 

He stared at her. **If you go " 

**You needn't finish!" She tore the 
bright blue necklace from her throat. * 'Kindly 
return the charm I gave you." 

Her voice shook, though she strove to 
make it calm; she handed him the trinkets 
she had been wearing. 

He took them from her in silence; 
then he detached a small charm from 
his chain. "Do you mean it, Mattie?" 
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he asked. "Are you really going to Lis- 
more End?" 

**Yes, I am going," she replied, with 
flashing eyes. 

He seized his hat and gained the door. 
**Then I have nothing more to say." 



Ill 



The North Italian room at Lismore End 
was large and square, with a fine wooden 
ceiling and walls that fairly glowed with 
southern colour, warm Venetian paintings on 
a backgroimd of old damask, each picture 
separated from the other by a broad expanse, 
in order to preclude overcrowding. The 
lighting was skilfully contrived so as to 
avoid all direct brilliance ; it was as if a hidden 
moon shed a gentle radiance over everything. 
The furniture was North Italian, dull red 
and gold with memorable carving; a bright 
wood fire illuminated the chimney-piece, 
which was imposing; it had been brought 
with infinite pains from far-away Vicenza. 
The air had a faint scent as though of foreign 
objects, or did the perfume proceed from the 
flowers that raised their heads so gracefully 
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out of the antique copper bowls that held 
them so effectively? A sense of fine aloof- 
ness was everywhere apparent; the master 
of all this beauty evidently hoarded his 
treasure jealously. It was not the haughty 
seclusion of a spirit that feels superiority, 
but rather the sensitive reserve of one that 
shrinks from notoriety. 

The heavy damask curtain that served 
to conceal the doorway was lifted at this 
moment and a tall figure entered the apart- 
ment. The figure was that of a young 
woman of noble proportions, with statuesque 
shoulders and a head that held itself proudly, 
and roimd which the golden brown braids 
were dexterously laid so as to form a kind of 
coronet. The beautiful full throat was bare, 
as were the arms below the elbows; the 
folds of the plain white dress fell about the 
classic form advantageously. As she stood 
there hestitating — half startled and half 
delighted — she looked like the genius of 
the place come to life again unexpectedly, 
and doubtful as yet of her own mysterious 
identity. 

Presently she ventured to cross the inlaid 
floor, not pausing tmtil she reached a small 
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but elaborately appointed tea-table. Seat- 
ing herself beside it, and smoothing her 
skirt out carefully, the girl proceeded to ex- 
amine her surroimdings more closely. The 
room was certainly superb; the furniture 
impressed her especially; the paintings, too, 
were grand ; she searched anxiously for the 
one they called St. Ursula. From Mrs. 
Norbury's description it must be the most 
beautiful of any; and she looked like it. 
Mrs. Norbury had said so. She ran her 
eyes about the walls; there were so many 
pictures of women, yet none of them were at 
all like herself. Her eyes wandered back 
to the door, or rather to the curtain that 
concealed it. How big everything was; 
well, she would do her best to fit into it. 
This she certainly succeeded in doing without 
the least conscious effort, for as she sat 
there, sweet and sedate, in her large and yet 
girlish serenity, she matched the stately 
room to absolute perfection. 

"Don't move!" he begged. "You look 
as if you belonged there." 

Gregory Lismore's entrance had been so 
quick and noiseless that he was beside the 
girl almost before she knew it. 
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She started to rise in spite of his pro- 
hibition. 

"Ah, please don't move," he repeated, 
as he sank down in an easy-chair opposite 
to her. The chair was big and low; it con- 
tained Venetian cushions. Lismore settled 
himself luxuriously, continuing at the same 
time to study his companion. She flushed 
a little, dropping her eyes uncomfortably; 
whereupon Lismore smiled, and asked her 
to pour out his tea for him. She did so 
with some trepidation, the cups were so 
alarmingly fragile. There were objects, too, 
on the tray that she did not understand — 
lovely silver things that must be meant for 
something. 

The man watched her critically. How 
very beautiful she was! He glanced at 
St. Ursula on the wall. Yes, the type was 
identical; the same far-away, innocent eyes, 
the same splendid poise to the head. Of 
course, she was very large, but then Venetian 
women always were, those at least whom the 
great masters had loved to paint. His eyes 
returned to the girl; she was leaning for- 
ward in her chair; he noticed the fine sweep 
of her shoulders. 
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"I beg your pardon," he munnured, **I 
am afraid I was horribly absent-minded. 
The fact is, I was comparing you with 
that picture; the likeness is certainly 
remarkable." 

She followed eageriy the direction of his 
gaze, after which her face fell considerably. 

"You are disappointed?" he questioned 
with amused curiosity. "It is thought to 
be one of the loveliest things ever painted." 

"Oh, I suppose it is," she answered, 
•*but " 

"But you are lovelier! You don't mind 
personal remarks, I trust, in this connection? " 

Mattie flashed him a startled glance. Was 
this the way society men talked? 

"Shall I tell you about St. Ursula?" he 
went on, taking no notice of her evident 
confusion. "Perhaps by degrees you will 
like the picture better." 

She assented; she felt already the pressure 
of his will or rather that of his taste, a much 
more despotic thing when wielded by the 
great, for, save to the elect, its mysteries 
are quite unfathomable, nor can its laws be 
learned even by those who make a study of 
them. 
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Lismore told the legend well, keeping his 
eyes on the girl. She listened dutifully; he 
liked her gravity. Smiles would not suit her 
at all. 

•*It is very pretty," she ventured timidly, 
"thank you for telling it to me." 

He gave her a benevolent smile; in spite 
of her heroic proportions, how childish she 
was, he reflected. 

"You ought to know about your cousin, 
ought n't you?" he queried. 

Mattie fixed puzzled eyes on the speaker. 

"Your cousin in looks, I mean," he ex- 
plained indulgently. 

She blushed again, to her infinite discom- 
fiture; she wished Tom's words would not 
ring so in her ears. 

"Couldn't I arrange some flowers?" she 
proposed. " Would n't you like some glass 
vases instead of those bowls?" 

He gave her an inscrutable look. "I 
would much rather that you didn't," he 
murmured. "I am afraid I like people to 
be lazy." He played with the tassel of his 
cushion. "Won't you tell me about your- 
self?" he suggested. 

She brightened; his eyes were very kind; 
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he could not be more than thirty-five. " I 
am afraid it won't be interesting," she 
objected. 

" Oh, yes, it will! Do tell me your adven- 
tures; you don't mind, to an old fellow like 
myself?" 

She threw him a doubtful glance; he did 
not seem old to her now. "I have never 
had any real adventures," she answered 
truthfully. 

Lismore waved his hand. "You can't 
expect me to believe that ? " 

"But I haven't— untU " 

"Until now?" he put in. "Well, this is 
an adventure at Lismore End." 

They both laughed, the girl rather con- 
strainedly ; she had not meant even to hint 
at such an idea. 

She straightened herself. " I live with my 
mother." 

"So I hear," he replied, smiling at her. 
" But that is hardly an adventure in itself?" 

She returned his smile in a shamefaced 
way. " I 've had no time for adventures," 
she said simply. " I 've had to work too 
hard, Mr. Lismore." 

He surveyed her in genial disapproval. 
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" Handsome girls ought not to be allowed to 
work, in my opinion." 

The tell-tale colour rose; she struggled 
against the feeling that produced it. What 
would he think of her for being so self-con- 
scious! He could not know of Tom's hate- 
ful aspersions. 

"Girls are not paid well, either,** she 
volunteered. " Tom gets a great deal more." 

"Who is Tom?" he inquired carelessly. 

" He 's a — friend of mine," she stammered. 

"Then Tom ought to work for you," he 
cried, noting the fine warmth of her colour. 
"Ah, I beg your pardon a thousand times! 
Believe me, I did n*t mean to be inquisitive.** 

But his eyes told a different tale. Mattie 
found that she could meet them better now ; 
the first vague alarm was past, she had begun 
furtively to enjoy the situation. Lismore 
felt the change intuitively; it pleased him, 
for it confirmed his own theory, that women 
adapted themselves so easily to new con- 
ditions. Alice had argued on the other side. 
Ah, how clever Alice was ! 

When the footman appeared to remove the 
tray, Lismore rose reluctantly. "I suppose 
I must let you go,** he said. "You will see 
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my aunt at dinner; she is very anxious to 
meet you." 

Mattie crossed the great room in si- 
lence; she felt both excited and strangely 
dissatisfied. 

"Please stand still a moment," her em- 
ployer called out suddenly. 

The girl complied ; above her was the grave 
St. Ursula, surrounded by her troop of virgin 
companions. 

"You ought to make friends with St. 
Ursula," Lismore murmured, "she's the 
only girl I know who is fit to associate with 
you." 



IV 



Three months later, the same two peo- 
ple were taking tea together in the North 
Italian room at Lismore End. Mattie's 
beautiful face, however, was no longer 
serene; it bore a look of habitual worry. 
Lismore, too, seemed nervous and de- 
pressed. He seldom spoke, though when 
he did, the girl responded with perfunctory- 
interest. 

At last she addressed him of her own 
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accord. "Mr. Lismore, I have something 
to say." 

Her companion raised his eyebrows. 
"Something to say?" he repeated ironically; 
at least the irony was very near the surface. 

"I think," she commenced uncertainly, 
"that you could get some one who would be 
better for the position." 

Lismore frowned. He could never grow 
accustomed to her amazing lack of preamble ; 
there was never any prelude to her ideas; 
one had to jump with her over hedges and 
ditches. 

"I haven't criticised you, have I?" he 
asked. 

"No, you have been very kind to me." 

There was a pause, after which she began 
again, awkwardly, her eyes on his face. " You 
could get some one who could do a great 
deal more for you." 

Lismore's interest was fairly aroused. 
"Do you mean that I have put too much 
upon you?" 

"Oh, no," she assured him sadly, "you 
don't let me do hardly anything." 

He threw her a keen glance; her yotmg 
face was pale with resolution. 
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"Oh, I 'm moody about things," he ex- 
plained. " I thought you had learned that 
by this time." 

She studied his features anxiously, but he 
made them impenetrable purposely. 

"I think," she resumed in a low voice, 
"that some one else would be better for 
you." 

Lismore leaned forward in his chair. 
" You Ve said that three times," he remarked, 
" now I will say something to you — ^I believe 
that you want to go?" 

She faltered; his gaze was compelling. 
"I was thinking of your side," she mur- 
mured. 

"Drop my side, please," he exclaimed. 
**I know whether I want you or not." 

He knew so well, indeed, that she almost 
knew too, though she was not intuitive as a 
rule. 

**It makes me very uncomfortable," she 
stammered, **to — ^to take so much money 
for nothing." 

Lismore leaned back in his seat. "You 
are too conscientious," he complained. **I 
have told you before with no effect that 
conscientiousness, in my opinion, is a 
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great mistake. But are you really in 
earnest?" 

**I should like to go to-morrow." 

Gregory Lismore gave her an astonished 
stare, though when he spoke, his voice was 
carefully controlled. 

"That settles it, of course," he said quietly. 

She rose with desperate precipitancy, but 
he rose, too, intercepting her retreat. 

" Will you write one note for me, please, 
before you go?" 

She detected for the first time his hidden 
excitement ; it stimulated her in a remarkable 
manner. She almost ran across the slippery 
floor, seating herself at the old Venetian 
writing-table. Lismore took his place be- 
hind her. 

" Dear Alice," he began, and Mattie wrote. 
" You will be surprised to hear that I am to 
lose your friend. Miss Hills. She does not feel 
that the place exactly suits her, nor can I 
induce her to change her decision. She is 
leaving me to-morrow morning. Perhaps, 
as my rheumatism has returned, you will 
feel justified in coming out to Lismore End? 
Since we parted, I have grown considerably 
older; I think by this time I must be 
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your uncle (by marriage). Do come 
to-morrow. 

"Your old friend (who has missed you 
profoundly), 

"Gregory Lismore, 
^* in better days an art connoisseur. 
" P. S. I have made three changes in the 
North Italian room." 

Mattie finished the letter in silence; a soft 
light had come into her eyes. **I have just 
written a letter too," she said shyly. **Will 
you read it? " Her eyes added, **I 've seen 
yours, you know! " 

He took the folded sheet she held out. 
" Are you sure you want me to? " he asked. 

She nodded. He glanced down at the 
hasty scrawl. 

"Dear Tom: 

** I am coming home to-morrow. Perhaps 
you could drop in after supper ? It seems a 
long time since we parted. 

" Yours as ever, 

** Mattie. 

** P. S. I should like to give you back the 
watch charm." 
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Lismore returned the little note to its 
owner; the girlish confidence touched him 
curiously. **I am glad you let me see it," 
he said gently. **I am sure Tom will be on 
hand to welcome you." 

" I wish I were as sure of Alice," he thought 
ruefully, as he resumed his seat in the great 
deserted room. 



"Oh, Tom, it was just as you said. I 
wished myself home every minute of every 
day!" 

She hdd up her face to him humbly, but 
he took no notice of the permission thus 
offered. 

"Oh, Tom," she faltered, *'are you going 
to be that way?" 

**How did you expect me to be? To 
welcome you with open arms? How do you 
suppose I have been feeling these last three 
months ? Happy and comfortable and 
proud? No, I 've felt just the reverse. I 
tell the truth, you see, and I dare say it 
grates on you, after all the flattery you 
have had." 
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Mattie gave a tremulous laugh. "Flat- 
tery? " she echoed significantly. 

Tom laid his hand on her shoulder. *'You 
must tell me the whole story," he said curtly. 

She nestled to him, clasping his hand. 
" I could tell it so much better if we were — 
friends. Don't you think you could possibly 
forgive me? " 

The sweetness of this broke down the 
yoimg man's fixed resolve. He drew the 
girl to him impulsively. '*Now, begin, and 
don't spare him," he muttered. 

She settled herself joyously in his arms. 
"Well, you see," she began obediently, 
" we did n't seem to suit each other exactly. 
He wanted to talk about things abroad. He 
asked me the queerest questions, and nothing 
I said seemed to please him. And then he 
would be sarcastic. I hated that more than 
anything. Other days he would n't talk at 
all. I managed as well as I could; I think I 
was rather patient. But he was so fussy 
about little things, and you had to do just 
as he said." 

Tom gave an indignant exclamation. 
"Did he dare to criticise you?" 

She hesitated, stroking his hand. "He 
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was always very gentlemanly," she averred. 
Then her honesty burst through the bounds. 
" He got tired of me, Tom, in a day, and I 
got tired of him. Oh, how tired I was! " 

The man laughed, patting her cheek; the 
last vestige of his anxiety disappeared. 
" Did n't you like the fine house? " he asked 
cheerfully. 

** No, I hated it. It was just like a muse- 
um. You had to be so careful about every- 
thing. Some things were not to be touched ; 
there were chairs that you mustn't sit on, 
if you can believe it. Everything was put 
away in cases, and when the Venetian lace 
doilies were used, he kept his eye on you so 
that you might have thought he saispected 
you of wanting to steal the flimsy little 
things! They were not a bit pretty, any 
way." 

** He *s a regular old maid," Tom interposed 
contemptuously. 

**And then," the girl went on, warming 
to her theme, **the house was kept so cold 
that I nearly froze. Only a certain fixed 
temperature was allowed; he said heat was 
bad for his things. He hates it like poison 
himself. He says American hoaises are 
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'seething furnaces/ As for meals, we had 
dinner at eight, and a light lunch at twelve 
o'clock. My breakfast was brought to my 
room; it was nothing but coffee and rolls. 
He has no appetite, you see, and his atmt 
hasn't any either. But I got perfectly 
starved — ^and my room was so awfully cold — 
and I had to wear such horrid clothes! " 

Tom smiled complacently; he did not try 
to conceal his satisfaction. "What kind of 
clothes?" he inquired, as he surveyed her 
with the proud eyes of a proprietor. 

**0h, a heavy white dress without any fit, 
not even a slope at the waist; it just hung 
down all round. And I couldn't wear a 
touch of colour, for fear it should clash with 
his faded old furniture. He thought it ter- 
rible style to dress in fashion at all. If you 
could have seen my hair!" 

Her lover gazed down at her admiringly. 
" What's the matter with the way you have 
it now?" he asked. 

Mattie smiled; his praise was very sweet. 
**0h Tom, when you say things, they mean 
something. But with Mr. Lismore, they 
never did; at least, they never meant what 
you supposed. There was always something 
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behind. I used to be miserable about it. 
I almost thought I must be stupid. He 
made you feel that way, without exactly 
saying it." 

Tom slipped his hand into his pocket. 
" Here *s your necklace and the ring; there 's 
no rule here about colours, I guess." 

She took her treasures eagerly. **Here 's 
the charm, Tom, for your chain." 

When the trinkets had been readjusted, 
the young man bent over the young 
woman. 

**We will forget it ever happened," he 
murmured, **that you ever went to Lismore 
End." 

But Mattie shook her head. "Oh, no, 
we won't forget. I learned a good deal there. 
I learned my own mind for one thing; I kept 
comparing you with him, and — ^well, I won't 
say any more!" 

She smiled, looking up in his face; she 
was beautiful in her new humility. Tom 
smiled too, holding her close. 

VI 

"Good Heavens, Alice, are you made of 
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stone, to keep me waiting a whole extra 
day?" 

He was pressing her hand in his; they 
were standing in the North Italian room. 

Mrs. Norbury released herself. **Did you 
think that I could come at your first bid- 
ding?" 

**No, but I thought you would at my 
last. That note of mine was carefully 
worded." 

They faced each other for a moment. 

**You look tired, Gregory," she murmured. 

* 'Tired? I am battered and bruised — 
sharply beaten — completely knocked to 
bits!" 

His friend surveyed him critically. "Is it 
as bad as that?" she queried. 

He pulled an easy-chair forward. **Sit 
down, and I will tell you all about it." 

She complied; her manner was reserved, 
her small features expressed polite scepticism. 

**Ah, Alice," he begged, **be kind! I am 
at your mercy — I am abject." 

She glanced about the room. * * I see what 
you have done," she remarked. **It is bet- 
ter so, I think. That comer was a little 
too crowded." 
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Lismore gave a long sigh. * * God bless you 
for that/' he exdaimed. 

"What do you mean?" she asked, rather 
coldly. * * I can't help seeing things, can I ? " 

"No, you can't ; that 's just the blessedness 
— ^my dear, I 've been living with the blind! 
With the blind, my dear," he repeated. 
"Oh, why don't you ask me to explain?" 

" I don't like explanations," she replied. 

"You mean, you don't need them," he 
corrected. "You are all-seeing, all-divining, 
all-comprehending' — ^neverthdess, there are 
things you cannot know." 

She poured out his tea for him gracefully; 
he watched her with intense satisfaction. 

"How well you do things," he murmured. 
"Your hands should be put in a glass case — 
modds of them, I mean — ^to show the world 
what hands can be. How pretty a woman's 
wrists are too — sometimes." 

Alice Norbury raised her head. "When 
you flatter me, I know what always follows. 
Wdl, why don't you tell me about your 
goddess?" 

He made a gesture of despair. "Alice, 
that girl nearly killed me! She was here 
three months, I bdieve, but to me it seemed 
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three centuries. I was at the last limit of 
my endurance, when most miraculously she 
tumed herself away. Yes, that expresses 
it exactly. Do you know I almost fancied 
that it was hypnotic suggestion on your part, 
that you had come to my rescue as usual 
— ^wonderfully — ^just as I was at the last 
extremity?" 

Mrs. Norbury looked more interested. 
** Did n't she carry out her side of the con- 
tract? She has always seemed conscien- 
tious." 

"Conscientious? That word just describes 
her. But what has conscientiousness to do 
with Lismore End ? It could n't be more out 
of place if you had coupled conscientious- 
ness with Paris. But the girl is a nice girl, 
Alice." 

She smiled, warming to him a little. ** She 
is exceedingly beautiful," she observed. 

"Beautiful, yes; but what is that without 
mind?" 

" A great deal, I thought you said. Besides, 
Mattie is not half-witted." 

"It would have been better if she had been," 
he retorted, " for then she would n't have been 
ambitious. It was her ambition that broke 
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my spirit. She tried to entertain me, you 
see. But, Alice, in three long months, she 
never made the right answer once — ^never 
once, no matter what I asked. Can you 
imagine the inconceivable boredom?" 

**And her beauty?" Mrs. Norbury inter- 
posed. 

Lismore frowned. **0h, her beauty was 
there, but it wearied me by its monotony. 
The expression was always the same; only 
once at the end did it change." 

**She was sorry to go?" his friend put in. 
** You had a touching farewell?" 

** Touching? I wish you could have seen 
her! Her joy was positively indecent. She 
loathed the situation even more than I did, 
for besides all else she was homesick for her 
lover. Oh, I know about Tom; she let me 
read her little letter. It was humble, like 
mine to you. Yes, at the end, we met on 
common ground." 

He glanced at his companion; she was 
stirring her tea tmconcemedly. **I am 
ashamed of myself, Alice," he said 
quickly. 

She made no answer. He continued 
insistently, " I want you to forgive me." 
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"I have nothing to forgive; you are not 
accountable to me." 

** Yes, I am — don't say that I am not." 
He bent forward, catching her hand. "Are 
n't you going to forgive me?" he asked in a 
low voice. 

She drew away, fixing him with her eyes. 
** * A fine outline is such a compensation for 
all the lovdy things that one is compelled 
to forego — Venice, for instance, and the 
Euganean Hills.' " 

Lismore dropped her hand. **That 's tm- 
generous, Alice," he murmured. 

Mrs. Norbury's expression did not soften. 
**What do you want me to do now?" she 
demanded. **To hunt up another goddess 
for you?" 

"Don't," he entreated. "Ah, don't!" 

Alice Norbury rose. "I must go," she 
said a little breathlessly. 

Lismore followed her; he, too, seemed 
strangely agitated, though he made an effort 
to regain his jocularity. 

" You are treating this in the real feminine 
manner," he complained. "I thought you 
had the masculine point of view? " 

"It depends on what that is? Yours, for 
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instance, is peculiar; it veers and shifts and 
doubles — ^rather feminine, I should call it.*' 

**Stop!" he cried. "Your're too clever 
for me. You always have been, I suppose, 
but you 've concealed it with such consum- 
mate art that I have actually believed our- 
selves on a par. But of late I Ve come to 
long for the heights — ^be above me — let me 
look up — ^Lismore^End is in need of a shrine." 

She returned his gaze with veiled eyes. 
** You would tire of my poor shrine in a week! 
No, we must worship together — on our 
knees— for the blessings that have been 
given us, a sense of humour, a love of art, 
imagination, the stimulus of kindred minds 
— ^now and then." 

She smiled, although her voice was not 
quite steady. Lismore continued to gaze 
at her intently. 

"Now and then, Alice?" he repeated. 
"But I want you for always, don't you 
know it? I have wanted you all the while 
underneath, but three months of that girl 
have opened my eyes. I see now what a 
woman can be, and what she can't! Oh, 
yes, I owe Mattie a big debt." He made a 
movement towards her. "Alice! What id- 
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lots we have been! Do you realise that we 
have lost eleven years?" 

She laughed tremulously; though she did 
not meet his eyes, they were eloquent with 
a strange new fire. 

"Swear, dear," he urged, ''give me your 
word?" 

**If I swore, you couldn't put me in a 
shrine?" 

**Yes, I could. I know just the place 
for you, in the Flemish room near the Gothic 
Madonna. She 's not huge like the ladies 
of Venice, she 's delicate and fair and north- 
em and reserved and discerning and clever — 
not dense like Venetian women." 

Mrs. Norbury threw up her hands. **I 
believe you could talk a Mussulman over!" 

**I don't want to," he rejoined impetu- 
ously, **I want to talk one small Christian 
over. If I could have her in my arms at 
this instant — ^if I could have her?" 

She lowered consenting eyes. He caught 
her to him with tender force, her small head 
fell back willingly against his shoulder. 

** I love you, Alice — do you believe me?" 

A great wave of colour rushed into her face. 
** I suppose I am out of my senses, but I do! 
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Now let me go," she panted, **it 's — ^it 's all 
too impossible, Gregory." 

Lismore kept a tight hand on her shoulder. 
** I don't want to let you go," he said vehe- 
mently. "I want to look at you, to hold 
you, to admire you — ^you dear little delicate 
creature!" 

Her head drooped. ** It 's madness to go 
into it," she murmured; "you care so much 
for everything I have n't. I am small and 
pale and insignificant, I have no preten- 
sion even to the humblest Venetian resem- 
blance." 

He laughed softly, kissing her hands, and 
then her lips. "No, Alice, thank Heaven 
you haven't!" 
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TO-NIGHT I have brought the chart," 
he said excitedly. 

Miss Livermore smiled at the new-comer. 
"I am afraid I was stupid last evening?" 

"Not stupid," he assured her, "the thing 
is very complicated." 

It certainly looked so from the yoimg man's 
preparations; he carried a package of notes, 
a long sharpened pencil, and, imder his arm, 
a stiff pasteboard roll. 

"This will make it clearer," he began; 
" it is roughly done, of course, still the colour 
scheme is suggested, and the four-part 
symbolism " 

"Did you do it last night?" she asked. 

" Yes, I did n't feel like sleeping after our 
splendid talk, " he said. 

She brightened. "Does it really hdp to 
talk things over?" 

77 
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Roscoe Manning surveyed her for an in- 
stant; she was a slender, grey-eyed woman 
with delicate hands and ears. 

"It is everything," he replied, "to have 
a listener." 

Mary Livermore returned his gaze so- 
licitously. **You promised not to work at 
night, you know?" 

"Ah, but I don't, except when the spirit 
moves me. When it does, the precious 
moment must be seized." 

He drew his chair up to the table. The 
room was small, a kind of improvised parlour; 
in the comer there was a ctirtained alcove 
for the bed. 

" Had n't you better sit a little nearer? " 

The girl complied; his eagemess was 
infectious. 

He spread the chart out feverishly as he 
spoke. "Can you hold one end?" he asked. 
**Now what is your first impression?" His 
eyes were on her. 

"It is wonderful," she faltered, "espe- 
cially the colour scheme. How splendid it 
will be upon the stage!" 

His face lit up. 

" Yes, I thought so. You see the scenes 
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as if by flashlight? But I will just run 
through them hurriedly — ^you can follow 
my pencil, can't you, on the chart?" 

** Yes, "she murmured, bending forward 
patiently — how often she had listened to 
his r6sum6s before ! It had been her pleasure, 
though, her one diversion after the hard 
day's work was done. They both worked 
hard, and so they prized their evenings, 
passed together since the time when he had 
first proposed the plan. Their meeting- 
place had always been Miss Livermore's 
room, because, being a woman, its mistress 
had made the most of its poor pos- 
sibilities, concealing drawbacks and em- 
phasising good points, until, at least to 
Roscoe Manning, the boarding-house back 
bedroom seemed a paradise of cheer and 
comfort. 

** Always keep in mind, please, that in my 
drama all the arts combine in one great 
whole — ^music, painting, architecture, danc- 
ing, the dements, the seasons, poetry in all 
its forms. This is the background out of 
which the human figures emerge and sing 
their life song, The Epic of Neurosis." 

"Oh, do they sing?" she asked. 
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The man looked annoyed. **I didn't 
mean that literally," he said. 

The girl drooped; of late he had been 
sharp with her — or was it that she was 
growing dull ? ** The idea is such a vast one, 
I get confused sometimes in details." 

She glanced at him a little wistfully; they 
had talked about the play for sixty nights. 

" I love to hear, " she went on hastily, " I 
am so proud that you will tell me; you said, 
I think, that no one knew except myself?'* 

Her wistful eyes still asked a question. 

"No, I do not talk about it," he said, 
"but we digress. The first scene (I will 
sketch the whole impressionistically, but you 
must always keep the main idea in mind) 
the first scene stands for youth, — ^green 
woods in spring, sweet breezes, flowers, 
dancing, lyrics, — ^the beginning of things." 

"It will be a lovely scene, " the girl put in, 
eager to retrieve her earlier blunder. 

" It will be the simplest one, " he said. 

Again she felt that she had failed to im- 
derstand him. 

"The chief personages appear, the youth- 
ful lovers, unconscious as yet of their in- 
heritance, though seized already by the 
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restless longing — ^the desire for life, they 
call it. This is the one dark point in a 
scene otherwise quite charming, the sign 
of incipient neurosis in both boy and girl. 
On the chart I have tried to show an earthly 
paradise, where, but for the fatal nerve dis- 
ease, my people might have lived in peace 
and joy — ^you see that, don't you?" 

" Yes, " she murmured. What she did see 
was that his hands were shaking. 

"The second scene" he continued eagerly, 
"represents summer — the sea, love rhap- 
sodies — the colour, blue — ^the element, water 
— ^the music, stormy, full of passion — 
the setting, angry waves — s, mighty ocean 
steamer, on board of which the same two 
people meet again, no longer boy and girl, 
but man and wc»nan. Each has tasted life, 
and each has broken down under it. Each 
seeks recuperation; they find each other — 
the jaded broker and the weary beauty — " 

" Will people imderstand what comes be- 
tween?" the girl asked timidly. 

Manning frowned. "You forget, that i<5 
all explained in their interview; you liked 
that dialogue especially. " 

"Yes, I remember, it was noagnificent; 

6 
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your dialogues are splendid. I think if we 
leaned back that we could hold the chart 
up so that we could see?" 

They were sitting bolt upright on their 
stiff bedroom chairs. **I am quite com- 
fortable," he said. 

"The third scene, autumn on a windy 
moorland; colour, brown; element earth — 
the return to nature; the same two people 
reappear; they are taking enforced rest after 
serious nervous breakdown; they are at an 
institution of some kind. This is the final 
phase before complete prostration : the music 
is elegiac, the setting moumful, the language 
weak and disconnected; passion is gone, 
ambition, love of action; their minds are 
torpid, their wills diseased, their faculties 
benumbed. 

**It is splendid, having the chart," she 
murmured, '* especially " 

" Especially for the last scene, " he inter- 
rupted. **You have never had the final 
scene, you know." 

His comrade wavered. "You are go- 
ing to keep that back a little? " she suggested. 

** No, " he cried, " I am going to tell it to 
you. I was afraid it might depress you; 
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but to-night it won't — ^we both fed sane 
and rested. " 

She braced herself obediently. **If it 
will help you," she began, and then she 
changed it. " I am eager to know the end, " 
she said. 

'*Are you ready?" he asked, "Prepare 
yourself. I don't want you to be frightened." 

She looked at him in sudden perturba- 
tion; his eyes were hard now, almost cruel. 
Her heart revolted, and then, seeing his 
strained anxiety, her tenderness returned 
again. 

** I sha'n't be afraid, " she said gently. 

"Then look!" 

She bent down nervously; a comer of the 
chart had been concealed hitherto by Man- 
ning's arm. 

"What do you see?" he cried. 

"Fire." 

"What else?" 

"Two figures dancing." 

"And?" 

"A room with grated windows." 

"Ah!" he said. 

The girl drew back. "You never told 
me it would end in that ? " 
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**I thought you knew; what dse could it 
end with?'; 

Mary Livermore rolled the chart up with 
decision. " I can't bear any more to-night." 

Manning's eyes flashed; he rose abruptly. 
"I am sorry that I have tired you, " he said. 

The girl sprang up and stood beside him; 
she only reached as high as his stooping 
shoulders. * * Don't, " she begged ; ** you Imow 
I didn't mean it that way! I was only 
nervous and — ^upset. Oh! won't you stay 
a minute? I — I — ^have something for you." 

Politeness forced him to do as she desired; 
he waited gloomily while she sought the 
curtained recess. When she returned, she 
brought a small, flat parcel. 

"I had an extra one," she explained, 
"Auntie sent me several; she knew I hated 
cotton. If you are like me, you will sleep 
much better on a linen pillow-case. " 

He took the parcel awkwardly; he was 
not used to presents; he had no womankind 
to give him any. " It is very sweet of you, " 
he stammered. ** I shall value it extremdy." 

She smiled. ** You won't work to-night? " 
she urged. 

"Only a little at the last scene — I fed 
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just like it. Oh, by the way, here are the 
sheets to be re-typed at your convenience." 

Mary Livermore took the loose pages from 
him. **You won't do that scene?" she 
begged, ** not to-night — ^you must not. " 

"Yes," he said, "I must!" 

She tried again, although shfe knew it 
would be useless. "But people recover," 
she ventured, "even after serious break- 
downs?" 

"My people couldn't recover; it would 
be an anti-climax. Besides, when once the 
boundary is overstepped — " 

He looked at her, and a nameless terror 
held her speechless. 

"Good-night," he said. 

She put her hand out; he took it vaguely. 

"To-morrow I will read you the last 
scene!" 



II 



The next day, however. Manning was 
stretched upon his bed, incapable of moving; 
the landlady called in a doctor, who shook 
his head and promised to return at night. 
When he did return, he shook his head again 
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and gave the landlady some directions, 
which she received unwillingly. 

"He can't afford such things/* she ob- 
jected. " He is only a poor newspaper man. ' ' 

** Well, he must be looked to, all the same. 
Has n't he a mother, or a sister?" 

"As far as I know, not a blessed soul." 

The doctor moved down the stairs; his 
time was very precious; the landlady in her 
alarm had summoned the nearest physi- 
cian, who happened to be a famous specialist 
for nerves. At the first landing- — Manning 
occupied a third-floor hall bedroom — ^the phy- 
sician was intercepted by Mary Livermore. 

"I have just heard that Mr. Manning is 
ill," she said. 

The doctor paused, surveying the slight 
figure. "You are not a relative?" 

" Oh, no, " she stammered, " just a friend." 

" Ah, then I can tell you ; the fact is I am 
extremely anxious about that young man. 
The landlady seems quite incompetent; he 
needs care, tact, devotion, patient nursing. 
She tells me that he has no woman belong- 
ing to him?" 

At the doctor's first remark, his listener 
had turned faint and sick and giddy; but 
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she made a resolute attempt to steady 
herself. 

"No," she murmured, **he has no near 
relations; but," she added timidly, "I am 
his comrade — I might perhaps be able to 
help?" 

The specialist again surveyed the fragile 
speaker. " H'm, " he said, " it *s not an easy 
job. Of course you know what is the matter 
with him? No one could be with him with- 
out discovering that!" 

Mary's eyes were wide with fear, but the 
doctor did not notice. 

" He has pronounced neurosis with certain 
madness coming — certain, that is, unless he 
pulls up sharply; and he is in no state, poor 
chap, to do anything of the kind." 

The woman staggered slightly, but the 
hall was dark and the doctor's thoughts were 
elsewhere. 

"Yes," he went on, "if he had a mother, 
as I said, or a devoted sister, or better still 
a wife or sweetheart — some one who would 
watch him ceaselessly and keep his mind 
off that confounded play." 

"The play?" she gasped. 

"Yes, that is a bad symptom- — a fixed 
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idea; they often have them. He talked 
about the thing to me at once. He has 
probably been dwelling on it continually 
until he can't keep his thoughts for long 
on anything else. Well, that must be 
stopped; but how to do it?" 

" Will you tell me how you think it might 
be managed if — ^he had a woman belonging 
to him?" 

The doctor threw her a shrewd glance, 
after which his manner became more kindly. 

"Well, when he recovers from this tem- 
porary breakdown — ^he will recover from 
that in two days at most — ^he should resume 
his work; that won't hurt him; it will keep 
his mind off that pernicious play. Now 
come the evenings; he probably gets home 
about six-thirty?" 

"Yes, sometimes later." 

"Then something should be planned to 
fill the evening hours; the best thing would 
be a walk in this fine weather; the streets 
are lively, the air and exercise would do him 
worlds of good; or occasionally a music-hall 
— ^not the theatre, that might recall his play; 
but a little cheerful music would n't be bad. 
When it rains, a game of cards, or even a 
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ride round town on the electric car — ^any- 
thing to keep him occupied. Above all, no 
work at night, no brain excitement; it will 
be diflBcult, I know, for he is very obstinate 
— ^nervous patients usually are — nor can you 
deal with them by direct methods; that 
nearly always drives them into open war. 
And then he must be made to take more 
nourishment, a glass of milk at Caswdl's on 
his evening walk. That would help him 
more than anything, for he is exceedingly 
run down. Well, these are hasty sugges- 
tions; the main point, of course, is to keep 
his mind from that brain-killing play." 

The girl had listened breathlessly. **Are 
you coming again?" she asked. 

"No, I can*t do anything; it rests with 
the nursing. Physically, as I said, he is 
used up tempbrarily — ^mentally, he is very 
iU indeed." 

These words hurt the girl like the sharp 
edge of iron. 

**One thing more," she panted, for she 
saw he was impatient. **If his mind could 
be diverted, how long would it be before 
the — ^worst danger would be over?" 

" Oh, supposing the best possible conditions 
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I should say two months. If he is n't worse 
by that time, but distinctly better, then the 
immediate danger would be past." 

The girl drew a long breath. "Will you 
give me your address, please?" 

The doctor gave her his card, after which 
he shook hands with her. 

"Don't forget," he said, "that sick nerves 
must be treated tenderly — ^no abruptness, no 
prohibitions, no hint, above all, that the 
sufferer is not himself! All tact, all cheer- 
fulness, incessant watching ! " 

She assented faintly. 

"He is not brain-sick yet?" she faltered. 

"Not about anything except his play, 
poor fellow. It is a case of madness for 
fame — *Gr6ssenwahn,' the Germans call it. 
Well, most sane people have it, too. Good- 
bye, Miss ?" 

"Livermore," the girl answered in a low 
voice. 

"All the same," the doctor thought, as 
he drove away in his victoria, "I wish the 
fellow had a mother to coddle him; that 
young woman is well-meaning, but the task 
is quite beyond her; besides, she can't be 
with him, as a mother could. " 
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Mary Livermore got up-stairs and into 
her back bedroom; then she sank down on 
a chair and cried despairingly. After that 
she stumbled to her feet and paced the 
narrow chamber; she did not know how 
long she walked that floor. Suddenly she 
paused, and stood as if transfigured; her 
face, which had been haggard, looked almost 
happy. In a moment she sat down and pro- 
ceeded to think out some complex problem; 
finally, by her tremulous sigh, she seemed 
to have succeeded. 

"So help me God!" she whispered, and 
rose again. Her manner was no longer 
groping; she appeared to be inspired by 
some great, illuminating idea. 

On the table there was a vase containing 
a few carnations; she had meant them as a 
surprise for Manning when he should, as 
usual, seek her room. She now pulled out 
the flowers, wiped them off, and clutched 
them firmly in her left hand; then she went 
out into the hall and stole up-stairs to Man- 
ning's door. She knocked and heard his 
answer, whereupon she tumed the knob 
and entered the room. Her friend was lying 
on the bed ; the gas was burning dimly. The 
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girl advanced and laid the flowers on the 
quilt. 

** I have come to bring you these and to 
beg you to get better!" 

The man*s wild eyes caught hers and held 
them. * *I want to talk to you, " he cried. 

"Not now," she said. **The doctor does 
not wish it; he says that if you rest you will 
be able to work again much sooner — ^in two 
days bethinks." 

His face lit up. " I want to work. " 

She knew he meant the play and hastened 
to speak further. "Well, then you must do 
exactly as he says." 

She lifted the untouched glass of milk and 
offered it to him. 

He shook his head. ''I can^t; it chokes 
me." 

"Then you can't work." 

"Did the doctor say that?" 

" He said that plenty of nourishment would 
bring you up sooner than anjrthing else, " 

He raised the glass and drank down its 
contents slowly. 

"There," he said "that shows what will 
can do." 

"Yes," she assented. "Now I must go; 
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but I will come up every evening until you 
are wdl enough to come to me. In the 
meantime don't worry; I will see to every- 
thing; all you have to do is to get well. " 

She smiled at him ; the man's face quivered. 

**If you could only stay! I can't keep 
my thoughts in order. I have such ugly 
fancies when I am alone." 

" I know, " she said, speaking very quietly; 
" I have them, too; that 's why I want you 
to get well quickly. My evenings are so 
dreary when I 'm alone. " 

The man looked pleased. "Well, I will 
try, " he said. 

She took his hand and pressed it; the soft, 
warm contact seemed to comfort him. 

"Remember not to think much!" 

He nodded; he was straining his eyes to 
see the last of her ; the light was. faint j^ be- 
sides, his vision was not quite dear. 



Ill 



"There," she cried, **I said you would 
be up again in two days." 

Roscoe Manning greeted her rather lan- 
guidly; the girl's eyes sought the chart 
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and found it, protruding from beneath the 
young man's arm. 

"Sha'n't we sit down?" she said. Her 
head was dizzy. " Do you notice anything 
different?" she went on. 

He glanced about him. " It all looks very 
cheerful. May I clear the table off? There 
won't be room enough." 

The woman flinched; she had bought a 
few cheap photographs and arranged them 
carefully where she thought they would 
attract his eye; in the centre of the table 
there was a vase of bright carnations. Mary 
herself was wearing her best gown. 

"Don't you think," she urged, her voice 
had a little quaver in it, **that we had better 
look at the photographs to-night? You are 
not quite strong yet, and the play is so 
exciting." 

"The play is what will cure me," he re- 
plied. He drew his chair up to the ta- 
ble and began to push the pictures aside 
impatiently. 

Mary watched him for an instant; her face 
was very white now. 

"I am sorry — ^but I shall have to tell 
you." 
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"Tell me what?" he asked; but his eyes 
were on the table. He was planning how he 
could best remove the other things. 

"The fact is — oh — ^you must really pay 
attention!" 

The sharpness of the cry made the man 
look up. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

"I have been to see your doctor." 

" Indeed, " he said. The subject did not 
seem to interest him ; he was chafing at the 
unfortunate delay. 

" He is a great nerve specialist, " she con- 
tinued desperately; "he told me something 
startling, that I was extremely nervous, 
though I never knew it. He said I was 
neurotic in the highest degree. " 

Manning gave a start, then he looked at 
her more attentively. 

"Nonsense," he said; "you haven't any 
nervous tendencies. I know enough about 
nerves to tell you that." 

" That 's what I thought, until the doctor 
frightened me ; but you see of late I have been 
feeling very queer. I have n't talked of it, 
because there was no one to talk to; but 
when I told him the feelings- " 
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"What were the feelings?" her friend in- 
quired, still rather listlessly. 

"Oh, I can't describe them- — but — ^they 
are very terrible — ^when I am alone I get 
beside myself. I — " 

At that the giri broke down; the collapse 
was unexpected; Manning sprang up and 
stood above her. He had never seen her 
cry before. 

"You mustn't," he said, and touched 
her shoulder. The movement was uncer- 
tain, full of vague alarm. 

"You mustn't," he said again, this time 
more decidedly; he had put the chart down 
on a chair near by. 

"I can't help it," she sobbed. She was 
trembling uncontrollably. The man sur- 
veyed her in increased alarm — ^what had 
she heard? what had the doctor told her? 

He seated himself beside her and took her 
hands. 

" You must tell me everjrthing the doctor 
said to you — everjrthing!" 

"What good would that do?" she de- 
manded passionately. " It would only make 
you wretched, too." 

" Let me be the judge of that, " he said. 
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She glanced at him sidewise; his eyes were 
anxious. 

" He said I was on the eve of a bad nerv- 
ous breakdown.'* 

"What else?'' he asked. 

"Isn't that enough?" she cried. 

" You must tell me everything, " he 
insisted. 

" He said that if I did n't get rid of this 
fixed idea of mine, he would n't answer for 
the consequences." 

"What fixed idea?" 

The girl looked stubborn. "I can't tell 
you." 

"Oh, yes, you can," he said. 

"I can't," she panted; ** don't ask me!" 

"I do ask you, and you must tell 
me. 

She raised her eyes to his; the pupils were 
dilated. 

" I have known for some time, " she whis- 
pered, **that I was the woman in your play!" 

She paused, for Manning had started 
violently. 

"What do you mean?" he asked. 

"You know it, too," she cried, **I see by 
your expression. Yes, I am that woman-^ 
7 
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I think as she does — I feel as she does — ^and 
— I shall end as she does! " 

Manning dropped her hands; his own 
were shaking; his terrible responsibility 
turned him sick and cold. 

"You are not my woman," he cried. "I 
know because I made her — you are not my 
woman!" 

His voice was husky; it was difficult for 
him to articulate his words. 

"You are trying to put me off," she 
muttered, **but I Imow I am that woman." 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

"You must stop this," he said. 

"I can't. You said she couldn't stop 
things — ^when once the boundary was over- 
stepped. " 

She burst into tears again and pulled away 
from him, burying her head against the 
cushion of her chair. 

Manning braced himself determinedly; 
the necessity for action had restored to him 
his shattered self-control. 

"Sit up, please," he said. **Stop crying; 
I must know exactly what the doctor 
said." 

To his intense relief, the girl obeyed him 
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— at least, she sat up miserably and wiped 
her eyes. 

" Now what did he advise?" 

She laughed hysterically. "Just about 
everything that I could not do!" 

"But what, — ^he must have told you 
something?" 

"Oh, more air, more nourishment, more 
diversions, no thinking, no work at night, 
no mental worry — ^nice little easy remedies 
for me. " 

Manning brightened. 

"Didn't he go into particulars? Try to 
remember everything." 

"Partictdars?" she cried, "why, I should 
think so — he mapped out a month for me 
elaborately! He said that I must go out 
every pleasant evening and walk about the 
streets for a couple of hours; he said the 
streets were gay — ^that they would amuse 
me! He advised a glass of milk at Cas- 
well's at the start; he said a little music 
would be good or an evening auction. On 
rainy nights he suggested a game of cards 
with friends." 

She spoke sarcastically, but her friend 
listened eagerly. 
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"That doctor's not a fool,'* he cried; 
** you'd better try his treatment." 

She stared at him. 

"What! drag myself about the streets at 
night when I am tired? My evenings are 
the only time I have. Besides, do you think 
it would amuse me? What's the fun in 
wandering about alone?" 

"You wouldn't be alone," he said. "I 
should go with you. " 

He rose abruptly and gathered his things 
together. 

"I am going to undertake this case," he 
said; **but you must follow my directions. 
My first one is to get your hat and come 
with me at once." 

The girl's lips trembled. 

" You would hate to have me break down 
in the street?" 

"You won't break down! Now it 's un- 
derstood, Miss Mary, you are going to put 
yourself in my hands." 

She slipped her hand into his without 
replying; her head was lowered. 

"Ah!" he said. "I shall come back for 
you in two minutes." 

When he returned, he found her waiting 
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for him on the landing, and together they 
descended the dark stairs. 



IV 



That walk was the beginning, many others 
followed ; for seven weeks the treatment was 
maintained. At first it was an hour; after- 
wards the hour was doubled; it took a very 
bad night, indeed, to keep them in. To 
start with, they each drank a glass of milk 
at Caswell's, for Mary had refused to take 
her dose alone, and Manning had indulged 
her; it was strange how he enjoyed indulg- 
ing her, except when a point of health was 
involved; then he insisted on obedience. It 
was strange how she enjoyed obeying him. 

And so the haggard man and the white- 
faced woman walked about the town each 
night from eight till ten; and by degrees he 
grew less haggard and she less white-faced, 
though each watched the other with un- 
flagging care. 

Manning planned their expeditions elab- 
orately. It was some time before he would 
consent to any variation in the routine — 
a stroll along Broadway, a glance at the 
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bright windows, a little cheerful talk, then 
home again. 

One night, quite unexpectedly, he took 
her to a popular concert ; they both enjoyed 
it hugely. The next week Manning sug- 
gested that they should attend an auction 
of oil paintings. They enjoyed that too, 
though rather less. But for the most part 
they were content to roam the streets and 
admire the shop windows. 

Once or twice the treatment was disturbed, 
though very slightly. Manning had, at these 
times, come home with the old harassed 
expression; and instantly the girl, too, had 
drooped. Seeing this, the man had always 
rallied, exerting himself to drive away the 
cloud. 

And now June had arrived and the even- 
ings were very sultry; but the friends en- 
joyed their walks as much as ever. One 
night, however — ^it was just seven weeks af- 
ter the original expedition— Manning fancied 
that the girl was anxious to get home; he 
thought, too, that she said good-night a 
little hurriedly; usually they had lingered at 
her door. 

Fifteen minutes later. Manning had occa- 
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sion to go down-stairs again; he had left a 
book he wanted in the lower hall. He paused 
— ^what was that noise? It came from 
Mary's room. He listened. Yes, it was 
unmistakable — ^the steady tick-tack of her 
Remington. 

He knocked; the sound ceased; Man- 
ning opened the door and entered. Mary 
Livermore was seated at her typewriting 
machine. 

She rose precipitantly. "I never do it; 
this is the first time. They asked me at 
the ofl&ce; it was only a matter of an hour's 
work." 

"You promised not to do it." 

" I know, " she admitted. ** But that was 
when I was so miserable; now I am en- 
tirely myself again." 

"You are better," he corrected. "Who 
knows whether you are well yet? Besides, 
you promised." 

She saw that he was hurt. " I won't do 
it again. I am sorry!" 

Her eyes were penitent. 

"Will you stop now," he asked, "and go 
to bed?" 

She hesitated ; she needed the extra money; 
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there had been expenses which she could 
not well disclose to him. 

"I must really finish this," she stam- 
mered. 

Manning started forward and caught her 
hands up from the machine; then he caught 
her small whole person up and set her on her 
feet. 

"I must have the right to know what 
you are doing, both by day and night, " he 
cried. 

At these words the hot blood mounted to 
her forehead; but she stood quite still where 
he had placed her. 

"If you could care — if you could only 
care!" he urged vehemently; "if you could 
only love me even half as much as I love 
you! I can't expect that you should feel 
as I do — ^but " 

" But I do feel so, " she cried, and hid her 
face against him. The next instant he had 
clasped her to his heart. 

When they could speak— they had been 
murmuring to one another — Manning took 
her face between his hands. 

" You are much too rare for me, " he said. 
** Don't think I do not know it, you lit- 
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tie fragile lily! Now, when shall we be 
married?" 

She laughed and blushed, and then grew 
strangely serious. 

" I can't promise anything tmtil I see the 
doctor." 

"But why?" 

"Because I must have his opinion. You 
said yourself that I was not entirely cured.** 

"Nonsense!" he exclaimed, "you are pos- 
itively blooming; besides, I thought I was 
your doctor, now." 

"So you are; but I want a consultation. 
If you and he agree — ^then " 

"You will marry me? But I intend to 
have you whatever he says — don't you know 
that— don't you know that you belong to 
me, nerves and all?" 

She gave him one long look. "Yes, " she 
murmured, " I am yours whatever happens, 
whatever happens — always — ^to the end." 

He kissed her and she returned the kiss 
with tremulous solemnity. 

" And now, " he cried, " when can the man 
be seen?" 

She smiled; Manning had always been 
impatient. 
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" We must make a special appointment, " 
she began. " I will write and ask him to let 
us come some evening; he knows we can't 
get to him in the day. And, you will go in 
with me, won't you, and let him take a look 
at you? You 've been all right, of course, 
since that little attack in April; still, for 
my sake?" 

Manning smiled indulgently. 

"Yes, I will go," he said. "Besides, I 
can explain things. You won't tell him that 
you need a permanent nurse!" 

He stroked her soft brown hair; his fingers 
were not quite steady. 

" We will have a little flat, " he murmured. 
" I 'm sure we can afford it, and you will 
make the place a little palace, with all your 
pretty touches. I know it from the way 
you 've fixed this room. Your own home 
— ^think of it' — our home together!" 

She put her arms up and clung to him. 

"I think I am too happy, dear," she 
said. 



"Ah," the doctor cried, "good-evening. 
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Mr. Manning. When last we met, things 
were not so bright?" 

He spoke facetiously. The three were 
standing in the doctor's small reception 
room. 

** Suppose we sit down," the specialist 
suggested. " Miss Livermore is, of course, 
my present patient; but I may consider you 
a kind of former one, may I not?" 

Manning bowed; to him this seemed un- 
necessary — B, most unnecessary waste of 
time. Still if Mary preferred to begin with 
his small ailments, she must be allowed to 
have her way. So he answered the doctor's 
questions, though rather shortly. The girl 
listened anxiously. At last the doctor rose. 

"That is all, I think, for you. Now, Miss 
Livermore, will you give me a few minutes? 
Will you come with me into my other room ? " 

Mary sprang up and so did Manning. 

"But she hasn't told you," the young 
man cried impulsively, "she hasn't told 
you why we are consulting you to-night! 
It is because she has agreed to marry me, if 
you pronounce that she is well again. That 
is her idea, but I tell her that as I 'm her 
under-doctor, my opinion ought to be suffi- 
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cient — ^and my opinion is that the wedding 
should be next week!" 

The doctor stared, but Mary answered 
quickly. 

"Yes," she said, "he has been most strict 
with me; he has made me follow your rules 
exactly. Once I disobeyed, so now he 
doesn't trust me; he wants to have me 
always under his eye." 

She broke off nervously, for she had caught 
the doctor's curious glances. 

"I will do my best," the latter said, ad- 
dressing Manning, "but I can see already 
that she looks immensely better in every 
way." 

Manning beamed upon him. "Ah! what 
did I tell you?" he exclaimed. 

When Miss Livermore and he were alone, 
the doctor began immediately. 

" Really, I am greatly mystified. I did 
as your note requested, but you — ^my pa- 
tient? And what have you done to him?" 

"Done to him?" she cried, "oh, surely 
you don't see anything?" 

"See anything? Why, my dear young 
lady, he is cured!" 

She flushed and then grew white; the long 
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suspense was over, the fear that had tor- 
mented her at night. 

"Oh, are you sure? Could you judge? 
Is all danger past? He never talks about 
his play." 

" But how, by all that 's wonderful, was 
it accomplished?" 

Then she told him the whole story. 

The doctor's eyes sparkled. "Magnifi- 
cent — superb. My dear Miss Livermore, I 
have no words — I feel like a school-boy!" 

"Something had to be done," she said 
simply, "and I was the only one to do it. 
But what I want to ask is whether I can 
tell him? I can't bear to marry him tmtil 
he knows." 

The doctor shook his head. 

" No, no, don't tell him, not, at least, at 
present. You have made a brilliant cure; 
don't run the risk of spoiling it; if he should 
learn the truth, it might unsettle him. Let 
him think of you and watch over you — ^it is 
the best possible preventive. Good Heavens, 
if I could only get my other nervous patients 
to interest themselves in some one else's 
cure! Yes, let him nurse you; don't be too 
energetic; it does him good to consider you 
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— his anxiety has made another man of him. 
And let me say, his care has made another 
woman of you." 

She smiled and then grew wistful. "So 
you think I ought not to tell him?" 

" No, don't tell him, but many him — God 
bless you ! And, ' ' he added, smiling, " should 
you ever want a job — I doubt if you ever 
will, though — come to me and I will recom- 
mend you as my prize nurse for neurosis. 
Bless me, what a dever idea it was!" 



VI 



"What did he say?" Manning asked, 
as the doctor's front door closed behind 
them. 

"Oh, everything nice!" 

Her elation was so apparent that her lover 
questioned confidently. 

"That you are cured? that we can be 
married?" 

"That I am cured — ^and that with care — " 

"Care?" he interrupted. "Oh, you shall 
have that, don't you worry! But did he 
say the nerves were working as they should?" 

"He said we could be married." 
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"My little girl," he cried, **my little 
woman!" 

"Yes," she said, "your woman." 

The words slipped out, but instantly she 
regretted them, for Manning turned towards 
her, in quick alarm. 

"Not that," he murmured, "never that. 
But I wanted to tell you — she — no 
longer exists. I could n't bear the sight of 
her, so now we needn't think of her 
again." 

His eyes were searching, but Mary met 
them fearlessly. **No, we needn't think 
of her," she said. 

A florist's gorgeous window now arrested 
their attention; they paused in front of it. 
Then, before Mary realised what was happen- 
ing, she and Manning were inside the bril- 
liant shop, and he was selecting, regardless 
of her glances, a few choice roses, which he 
presented to her forthwith. 

"How cotild you?" she exclaimed, when 
they were in the street once more; she 
clutched her delicate treasures, though, with 
reverential hands. 

"To-night you must have the best — ^the 
best of everything !" 
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She listened happily. By this time they 
had reached their own dim street. 

Suddenly the man stooped and kissed 
the woman. She shrank a little, glancing 
round. 

" Oh, no one can see, except the dear old 
streets," he cried. "Don't you love them? 
Think what they have done for us! I love 
even the ugly parts of them — ^the rough 
pavement, the dirt, the dinginess! That 's 
why I want one of them, at least, to see our 
happiness. Don't tell me that streets can't 
see!" 

She looked up at him admiringly. 

"What pretty thoughts you have! Yes, 
I like the streets, especially this one; it was 
the first to welcome us, the last to greet us 
on our walks." 

"The last?" he echoed. "Aren't we 
going to walk when we are married? I had 
planned all sorts of expeditions; aren't you 
coming with me?" 

" Yes, " she answered, " always with you — 
always with you — ^wherever you wish to go. " 

The man's eyes grew strangely dim; he 
motmted the steps in silence. At the top, 
he paused and looked behind. 
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"Dear old streets," he murmured, "be- 
tween us we have cured this little girl!" 

Mary leaned against him; her eyes, too, 
were shining. 

"Dear old streets — God bless you!" she 
whispered under her breath. 
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BRAND'S GUARDIANS 

NORMAN WENTWORTH tossed the 
letter into the fire. He wished that 
Mr. Lacy's letters were not so vivid; he also 
wished that they were not so carefully timed : 
they usually reached him just before her 
visits — ^those stiff, breathless visits of hers 
every six months. He expected her that 
day — ^brave, sweet-faced little Gwendolen. 
It was ghastly that her father should spoil 
things so. His letter, to be sure, was for once 
quite short and simple, but there was a hint 
in every line, and Wentworth knew it; he 
knew the Lacy methods by this time. He 
had recognised them, indeed, at the very 
outset, on the day, now ten years past, when, 
to his consternation, Millie Lacy, Gwendo- 
len's elder sister, had become the wife of 
Norman's brother. Poor, ambitious Millie! 
She had not lived long after this achievement ; 
not much longer than her youthful husband, 
since both had died within two years of 
"7 
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their marriage — a tragic, futile marriage ex- 
cept in one particular. At least so thought 
the world, and Wentworth thought so 
likewise. 

His mind rettimed to Millie; it was apt 
to do so, somehow. How strange that one 
who in life had seemed so insignificant 
should in death have made herself so keenly 
felt! But Millie had left two living things 
behind her — Brand, her son, and a scheme 
for Gwendolen's future. Wentworth had 
seen the scheme from the beginning, from 
the instant that he had heard of the joint 
guardianship ; for Brand had been bequeathed 
in trust to his aunt and uncle, to be passed 
from one to the other each half-year. It was 
a slender finger pointing in one direction: 
Millie's fingers had been extremely slim. 

It was not a bad scheme, when one came to 
think of it; in fact, if any one else had made 
it, he would have called it very good. He 
liked the girl, it would straighten out their 
tangle, and she had been perfect with the 
boy. 

Wentworth mused, and enjoyed the sur- 
roundings; he always enjoyed good things, 
even if they belonged to him, and the library 
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was distinctly good by the light of a great 
wood fire. There were soft rugs and mellow 
etchings; the furniture suggested nice se- 
lection; in one comer stood an open piano; 
beyond it was a cabinet filled with treasures; 
beyond that a tea-table ready for use. There 
were books everywhere, and flowers, and 
luxurious easy-chairs, two of which were 
pulled a little together, as if two friends 
intended to sit before the fire. 

Wentworth poked the log and made it 
sputter. He wished that things could go 
on as they had been going; but if they could 
not, why then they could not. If he ever 
meant to act, the time had surely come for 
it; in a month she would be gone. Her 
father's news was definite: they were really 
going; that blackguard of a brother needed 
help. The word was Wentworth's, Mr. 
Lacy had put it differently, but the fact 
remained that Gwendolen would be gone. 
She would be quite beyond his reach — smiles 
and miles beyond it; for the West to Went- 
worth meant a great, vague wilderness; he 
had the Eastern blankness on that point. 

Yes, Gwendolen would be gone, and Mrs. 
Mann, his housekeeper, had already gone. 
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She had left him yesterday, in answer to an 
urgent summons from home. She might 
not return — ^there was no present prospect 
of it — meantime he was helpless about the 
boy. It was his turn now to take him : what 
on earth was he to do? Mr. Lacy had 
announced his daughter's visit; he had said 
it would be the last one for some time. A 
sudden idea occurred to Wentworth. He 
put it away from him; but it came back 
again immediately. What if they had known 
about Mrs. Mann? What if Gwendolen had 
known? His brow clouded, but it lightened 
again directly. After all, he had not the 
shadow of a case against her, except the 
fact that she was who she was, and as his 
wife she would be that no longer. She 
would be his, his absolutely; no Lacy should 
come near her; she should not even turn her 
eyes their way. He had no scruples so 
far as they were concerned; he knew that 
they would be glad of any terms. With her, 
however, it would be much more dijfficult. 
The circumstances made it so — ^her circtun- 
stances, that is, and his own; on one side, 
poverty, isolation, bad connections; on the 
other, wealth, position, troops of friends. 
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Wentworth did not name these things as 
he reviewed them, but deep down in his 
mind they held a secret muster. 

He weighed the matter carefully. It was 
a risk, but he would take it; besides, the 
risk appealed to him. She had eluded him 
persistently; in all their past encounters he 
had never been qtiite sure. Her stubborn 
reserve had of course increased her value. 
Perhaps she knew it. Well, now he meant 
to know things, too. She should show her 
colours; he would make her show them; he 
would challenge her to single combat without 
foils. 

At that his mood changed. He welcomed 
sudden changes; they broke up the monot- 
ony of things. He thought of Gwendolen — 
gentle, sad-eyed Gwendolen, with her delicate 
wild-flower face. It would be good to make 
things easy for her, to blot out ugly mem- 
ories. Her life, at best, had been a hideous 
grind. He would teach her how to play, 
and they would play together, he and she and 
Brand. It would be charming. She should 
laugh and sing and saunter and adorn her- 
self. Hitherto her gowns had been dark, 
heavy things; her hats, too, had been un- 
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favourable. Wentworth had a theory about 
women's hats. 

Yes, it woiold be pleasant. A pretty little 
prelude; perhaps it woiold expand into a 
symphony, he, at least, was ready to bear 
his part; only she must be made to trust his 
leadership both in regard to time and in 
regard to rests. Nothing must be slurred, 
nothing omitted, nothing must be doubtful 
in the tune. Each note must have its value, 
each phrase its meaning; she must not falter 
at a change of key. 

He amused himself with working out his 
simile; then his expression softened. Poor, 
sensitive, little Gwendolen! He would not 
hurt her for the world. 

He sat down at the piano and went on 
with these abstractions; it was easier to 
think when one was playing. The mind 
was quite independent of the fingers: it was 
a kind of double consciousness, a second 
brain. He started violently. He shoiold 
have played a G, and he had flatted it. A 
thought came to him, but he smiled at its 
absurdity. Why should music and super- 
stition go hand in hand? He glanced at the 
door. Some one was standing half behind 
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ft. He rose, and Gwendolen Lacy entered 
the room. 

"I was listening; do you mind? I love 
it so. I shotild think a piano like that 
would be one's dearest friend. ** 

"Ah, but it 's not," he said, as he shook 
hands with her. "It 's quite the opposite: 
it gets you into no end of horrid scrapes. 
It's so irresponsible, so utterly indifferent; 
it never makes the least attempt to help you ; 
it just sits down and opens its mouth and 
howls. You heard it, a moment ago — ^was n't 
it diabolical? If any one else had done it, 
I should have said a lack of ear." 

"I wish you would go on," she said. 

" Not after that; besides, I want to talk to 
you. How much time have we? I hope 
a good two hours. You will stay to tea? 
You must; I have made preparations. Do 
you see those lovely iced cakes over there?" 

She gave him a faint smile. 

"Brand is outside, playing with Harry 
Nichols. I said he could stay for half an 
hour; but I 'm afraid I can't manage tea, 
the cars will be so crowded." 

He glanced at her; she was looking pale 
and anxious. 
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"Don't think of cars now," he urged, 
"but come over here and sit down com- 
fortably before the fire. You must have 
another cushion. I hate them; but if I 
went in for them at all, I shoiold want at 
least a dozen. There, that is better. Now 
lean back, please, and imagine yourself in 
Cairo." 

"Why Cairo?" she asked, as she settled 
herself obediently in the big, low easy-chair. 
He noticed that her fingers caressed the 
delicate embroideries. 

"Oh, because Cairo is Oriental and yet 
English, a delicious blend, in my opinion; 
but chiefly because the word suited my 
sentence. I go in for rhythm, you know." 
Then his manner altered abruptly. 

"You do too much," he said. 

"How can I help doing?" she asked. 

" Has Brand been worrying you? Is that 
it?" 

" I am coming to that a little later, " she 
murmured. "Tell me first what has hap- 
pened since last August. What books have 
you liked? How about the opera? Have 
you found any good things in the way of 
curios?" 
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Her tone was breathless, and it puzzled 
him; she had never talked like this before. 

"There is something wrong," he said. 
"What is it?" 

Still she evaded him. She was letting 
her eyes roam slowly about the room, as if 
to impress each object on her memory. 

"You have changed that etching," she 
remarked the next moment ; " it used to hang 
in the comer. " 

"Yes, the light was bad; besides, I have 
bought another. I will show it to you after- 
ward; now I want to talk." 

He gazed at her insistently; she yielded 
with a sigh. 

"Is it about Brand?" he asked. 

"Yes." 

"Can I help you?" 

"You coiold take him altogether." 

He gave her a surprised glance. 

"You wish to give up your share of the 
guardianship?" he said slowly. 

"Yes; if you will undertake it." 

There was a pause, during which Went- 
worth stared at the fire. 

**You would not cafe to give me your 
reason?" 
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" I think it wotild be better for the boy. " 

"Your real reason?" he persisted. 

"I have told you: it would be better for 
the boy." 

" Ah, there I must disagree with you most 
emphatically, " he said, recovering his former 
suavity with an effort. "The best thing he 
has is your devotion." 

She shifted her position nervously. 

"Then you decline to do it?" she asked, 
without looking at him. 

" I did n't say that; I said I could not do 
it in the dark." 

"We are going West, — Barton needs us, 
it may be permanent. I coiold not manage 
Brand out there; besides, there woiold be 
the journey twice a year. I know I am 
asking a great deal in asking you to keep 
him; but you have been so kind — ^you have 
taught me how to ask. " 

There was something set in this, and Went- 
worth frowned at it. 

"You have never asked me anjrthing," 
he said. "Why do you speak as if you 
had?" 

" I am asking now, " she murmured. 

He thought a moment. They were fenc- 
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ing, and he chafed at it; now was the time 
to throw down foils. 

"Are there money diffictdties?" he asked. 
" Cotdd you stay if they were settled ? Your 
father did not mention them in his note. " 

She flushed suddenly. 

"What did he write? What did poor 
Father say?" 

"Just what you have said," he replied 
dryly. 

She felt the sarcasm, and it urged her 
forward. 

" If your brother had only outlived poor 
Millie, all this would not have happened. It 
was Millie — ** She broke off, and he took 
her up sharply. 

" Yes, Millie left her boy to you and me. 
Have you a right to shirk the trust?" 

"I am not shirking it," she cried. 

" Then what are you doing, if I may ask?" 

"I am putting him in safe hands: I am 
protecting him against the future. " 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

" What do you know about the future?" 

** I know the past, " she said. 

The dreariness of her tone aflfected him 
unaccountably. 
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"It will not be easy for you," he urged, 
** this parting. Have you thought of that ? " 

•* I have thought of everything; nothing is 
ever easy." 

Again the bitter note sounded. He bent 
toward her. How slim she looked in the big 
easy-chair! Her hands, too, how small and 
fragile! She had her sister's hands. 

"Can't you teU me the whole story?" he 
suggested; " perhaps I could help you. I am 
rather good at working out hard problems. 
Why not take a long — ^long — ^breath and 
try?" 

She brightened a little; his eyes were very 
gentle. 

" You have helped us too much as it is, " 
she murmured. 

"But what you are asking now is far 
more than all the rest put together. Do 
you realise what it would mean to me to 
have full charge of a child of eight?" 

He waited, but she did not ask the natural 
question. Then she knew about Mrs. Mann. 
Why did she not tell him? Why did she 
not tell him? He was giving her every 
chance. 

"Mrs. Mann left me yesterday," he said 
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abruptly. " She was called home by illness. 
I don't know when she will return." 

Gwendolen started, and met his eyes for 
an instant; then she turned a slow, deep 
crimson. 

"How very trying for you!" she stam- 
mered. * * How very trying for us all ! What 
is to be done? Have you thought of any- 
thing?" 

Her eyes sought his furtively, but he 
turned away from her. 

"Have you looked for some one else?" 
she asked, still in evident confusion. 

"I haven't made any plan," he replied 
frigidly. "I had hoped that you would 
have kept Brand for the present; but since 
you can't, the matter is ended. Perhaps we 
could send him to some school. " 

"To school? A poor little boy of eight? 
He would be wretched — lonely — homesick. 
You cannot mean it seriously? I should 
oppose it with all my might and main." 

" And yet you are asking me to take him 
altogether!" he said with suppressed irrita- 
tion. "Don't you see that the thing is 
impossible? You are trembling at the very 
thought of it." 
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She ptilled herself resolutely together. 

" I want you to take him, *' she said. " You 
need not be afraid. I shall not question 
your decisions. I shall not even know them. 
I shall be far away out West with Papa and 
Barton." 

Her aloofness exasperated him beyond 
endurance. He would take that tone, then, 
since she preferred it; he would be as cool 
as she was in the affair. 

**A11 this is rather dreadful," he began, 
"don't you think so? Why should we be 
more uncomfortable than we need? There 
is one obvious solution — why should we 
fight against it; for we have been fighting, 
have n't we, in a stupid, aimless, stubborn 
kind of way?" 

She put her hand out and clutched the 
broad chair-arm. 

" We need not make a decision, " she fal- 
tered. "We shall find a good way out of 
it — a way for Brand, I mean. " 

"It 's not a question of him now; it *s a 
question of us," he said obstinately. 

She rose, and he sprang up and stood 
beside her. She looked for the moment like 
some frightened, hunted animal. 
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" Why do you pretend to misunderstand ? " 
he asked. 

She threw her hands out towards him 
with an imploring gesture. 

"Don't! don't! I don't want to hear it." 

"But you must hear it," he persisted. 
"It is the only good solution, the only thing, 
in fact, for us to do. There would be no 
more problems, no more partings; you 
would not need to temporise any more." 

He saw her wince, and then he waited. 
Perhaps she wotdd confide in him at last. 
She was standing quite still now, with clasped 
hands and drooping head. He admired the 
delicate curve of her cheek. 

" It would be charming to have you in the 
house," he went on, his disappointment 
carrying him to the brink of irony. "We 
should do our best to make you happy, 
Brand and I. Do you think you could 
manage it? Should you mind so very 
much?'* 

She made no answer, and he continued : 

" You ought to consider it from all stand- 
points. My side and Brand's are, of course, 
self-evident, but there is something to be 
said on your side. May I say it? You are 
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not strong; you cannot go on like this for- 
ever. You ought to think of that, Miss 
Gwendolen. With me you woiold be shielded 
from small anxieties — from big ones, too, 
as far as I could manage it. You should 
lead your life pleasantly. You shoiold be 
looked after; you should not be allowed to 
waste your strength." 

His voice had suddenly softened. She 
gave him a quick look. 

" I should like to see you dressed in white, 
presiding at my table," he added, as he 
smiled at her. "White would suit you 
perfectly, you know. " 

Again her eyes sought his eagerly with 
a question. This time she coloured beau- 
tifully, vividly, to the roots of her soft 
brown hair. Wentworth hesitated. She 
was going to yield, and she was not going 
to clear herself. His heart hardened against 
her. He would teU her then what he ex- 
pected, plainly, baldly, bluntly, in so many 
words. He forgot his scruples, he forgot 
everything, except that the crisis had come, 
and he must meet it. He braced himself, 
and looked away from her. 

"From you I should ask two things," 
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he said — *' frankness, the truth, at all costs — 
the whole truth, Gwendolen; and that in 
matters which concerned your father's family 
you would conform to my decisions. This 
may sound very arbitrary, but I am afraid 
I cannot put it differently. '* 

"Why should you put it at all?" she 
asked under her breath. 

"Because it woiold be sure to come up 
between us sooner or later. It is better 
that it should be sooner." 

She fingered her poor silk bow for a mo- 
ment in silence. When she spoke it was 
almost in a whisper. 

"I cannot marry you! I cannot maxry 
you!" 

Wentworth flushed. 

"Do you dislike me?" he asked. 

"No, I don't dislike you— I— I think I 
will sit down." 

He followed her across the room. 

"Are you faint?" he cried. 

"If I might have a little of that cordial." 

He gave it to her, and she sipped it eagerly; 
then she sank back in the much-becushioned 
chair. 

"If one could only forget everything — 
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ignore everjrthing, and be happy!" she 
murmured. 

"That is not possible in this world, im- 
f ortunately, " he said, with a touch of 
asperity. 

She gave him a strange look. 

" No, and that is why I want to talk to 
you — ^to teU you things at last. I know 
you meant me to speak — ^and now I am 
going to do it, only you must listen in silence 
to the end." 

" I don't ask for anjrthing better. " 

"You don't understand," she cried. "It 
is not what you expect; it is quite — quite 
different. Don't speak again, please." 

She clasped henhands, and then she began 
her story; her voice was very steady, almost 
monotonous at first. 

"You know that my life has been ex- 
tremely sordid, full of ugly, trivial, com- 
monplace little things. Nothing good has 
ever happened to me except what I invented 
— nothing, that is, until Brand came to me. 
After that everything was different: there 
was something to live for, something to 
work for, something to love. I don't say 
it was easy. It was not easy, but it made 
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me want to learn; for his sake I struggled 
to improve myself, to get a little above the 
daily grind. I was resolved, you see, that 
he should not be like us. I toiled for that, 
I watched, I fought, and I succeeded. He 
is all you ; there is not a touch of us. " 

She caught her breath sharply. 

"Don't misunderstand me. I loved Mil- 
lie; I love Father, too. You only saw the 
poor side; there was another. There is 
another, which you have never seen. How 
could they show it to you? You distrusted 
them: that makes all the difference in the 
world." 

Wentworth made a gesture of deprecation, 
but she did not heed him. 

"I knew I could not keep him when he 
was older,*' she continued — **old enough to 
notice things, I mean — ^but I had hoped to 
keep him two years longer. Then some- 
thing happened. I grew uneasy. I was 
obliged to ask you sooner. I could not give 
my reasons. I thought you would divine 
them." 

"Don't! don't!" he groaned. "I have 
behaved abominably. I have been a prig, 
and that is what it comes to. " 
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She interrupted him. 

"You asked me for the truth, and I am 
giving it to you — ^not in the way you meant, 
but in another way. " 

"Do not," he said again; "I do not wish 
it. I " 

She waved him back. 

"There is more," she said — "a great deal 
more, and you must hear it. I shall not 
have another chance like this. I want to 
right myself as far as possible. I want to 
clear myself before I go. You wanted it, too ; 
you forced me to it. I liked you for that; 
but now you must not stop me, you must 
let me tell my story as I can. 

"You doubted me, you always doubted 
me. I saw it in your eyes again and again. 
It was natural. In your place I should have 
doubted, too. I see your side, I saw it from 
the beginning; that is what has made it all 
so hard. I longed to be tested, severely 
tested — to be put through the fire, if need 
be. I always hoped that you would do it, 
that you would care enough to do it in the 
end. But, instead of that, you went on 
doubting me. You doubted me — ^you doubt- 
ed me profoundly, and, doubting me, you 
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asked me to be your wife! Oh, don't speak 
to me! I know you meant it kindly as far 
as you meant anything by the thing. You 
didn't think — ^you simply didn't think of 
me; you wanted some one to look after 
Brand. In such a case you were bound to 
take precatitions; you were bound to make 
sure at least of nominal obedience on my 
part. From your standpoint it was highly 
reasonable. In fact, I think I should have 
driven a harder bargain. I should have made 
a third condition — ^that the past should be 
buried absolutely, that it should not even 
be mentioned in your presence; then, per- 
haps, in time, you might have quite for- 
gotten that your wife had ever been any- 
thing but your wife. You were giving so 
much — ^wealth, luxury, position, the con- 
tinual companionship of Brand; and you 
were asking so little, — only two things, — 
that I should give up my own people — oh, 
you did n't say it, but you meant it under- 
neath — and that I should tell the truth — 
the whole truth, I think you said. That 
was not much to ask, considering what you 
were giving; but your tone implied that 
hitherto I had not been quite straightfor- 
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ward, that I had deceived you more or less 
habitually all these years, and that if I did 
so now, I should be made to pay for it. 
Wasn't that your meaning? Oh, don't 
deny it; you did mean that! Well, that 
hurt me — it hurt me horribly. If it was 
a test, it was a cruel one; every nerve is 
quivering under it still. " 

He made a movement toward her. 

"No, let me go on," she panted. "I 
would have told you everything, I was long- 
ing for it ; for the chance to tell, I mean, but 
when you asked me in that way, it took the 
spirit out of me. I knew then that you 
had always believed the worst. It was an 
insult, don't you know it? One that stings 
and bums." 

Her eyes flashed, and the light in them 
transformed her. 

"Gwendolen!" he cried. 

"Why did you do it?" she asked pas- 
sionately. **Why didn't you know I was 
not that kind? You ought to have taken 
one of two plain courses; but you took a 
middle course, and it was very cruel, for 
the odds were all against me. They have 
always been against me in every race. And 
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I am so tired, so disheartened, so utterly 
weary of the fight. I don't want your pity; 
I can go on again to-morrow. It can't be 
worse than it has been. But it is worse; 
you have made it so. You thought I wanted 
your money — ^you dared to think that, after 
all these years!" 

He started forward and caught her by 
the shoulder. 

"Stop!" he cried in a low voice. "You 
don't know what you are saying. I am 
going to take care of you. " 

She let him put her back against the 
cushions; she was passive now in her ex- 
haustion. He took her hand and stroked 
it gently. His touch quieted her; at least 
she lay quite still. 

"I understand everjrthing, " he said, "I 
see everything. I have been a beast to you ; 
but I will make it up, I will make it up a 
thousandfold, if you will only let me." 

She opened her eyes. 

"It is not that," she said. "You are 
miles above me. I can't even look into 
your land. I am not your kind; there is no 
getting round it, I never meant to get round 
it. Oh, do you believe me? Do you believe 
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me? Your doubt is like a dagger in my 
side. You don't realise how it stabs, be- 
cause you have never felt it. Who would 
dare to doubt you in this world? That has 
helped me more than anything, the thought, 
I mean, that you were what you were. It 
has made my burdens lighter; it has eased 
my petty worries many a time; it has kept 
me straight when all the paths seemed 
crooked, when everything about me seemed 
quite black. It has been my guiding star, 
my great white beacon; I turned to it when- 
ever my heart gave out. Perhaps it was 
wrong — it certainly was fantastic — but it 
was all I had, and so I clung to it. " 

Her hand shook in his, for he still held 
her slender fingers. His face was now as 
white as hers. 

"Dear little girl," he said unsteadily, "I 
can't bear much more." 

But she went on as if she had not heard 
him. 

" You see, I felt that in some strange way 
I belonged to you. I felt that you con- 
trolled my balance-sheet, and that some day 
I should be called upon to explain things, to 
explain my failures, and — and to be judged 
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accordingly; for there have been failures, 
lapses, makeshifts — ^things that you would 
hate with all your soul." 

Her voice dropped piteously. 

" I could have told you, if you had cared 
to listen, but you did n't care." 

"I do care, I care intensely," he cried. 
"Do you believe me?" 

She caught herself up with an effort. 

"That was the dream-life," she explained. 
"The reality was of course quite different, 
though it was stimulating in its way; for 
underneath your kindness there was nearly 
^ways sarcasm. Somehow I never minded 
it until to-day; but to-day it was unbearable. 
It seemed so hard, so cruel, so unfair; and, 
what was worse, it seemed to bring you 
nearer to me — nearer to my level, and I 
wanted you to stay far, far above me. I 
counted so on that, you understand? That 
is why I cannot marry you; that is why I 
must forget that you have ever asked me. " 

She raised her head suddenly and looked 
at him. 

"There was only one thing that would 
have made it possible, only one thing that 
really mattered at all, and that was ignored 
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as if I had no right to it — as if to be your 
wife were in itself enough. " 

They faced each other in passionate silence ; 
then Wentworth spoke. 

'*I want you," he said; **I want you 
horribly. Do you believe me?" 

She did not attempt to answer him. 

"I want you," he repeated. **Do you 
believe me?" 

He bent down and kissed her trembling 
fingers gently, insistently, deliberately, again 
and again. 

She shivered, and drew her hands away 
from him. 

"Do not," she said. 

He moved back instantly. "Won't you 
give me a chance?" he pleaded. "Won't 
you let me right myself by degrees? It was 
a mistake, a hideous, man's mistake! I can 
never forgive myself; but you will forgive 
me — ^you must forgive me. I shall ask you 
until you do. " 

" It 's not a question of forgiveness, " she 
said; "it's a question of facts — of ugly, 
sordid facts. Don't you see that nothing is 
possible now between us? Why, that would 
make a farce out of a tragedy; for it is a kind 
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of tragedy in its way. And you would 
make a farce of it — s, miserable, low-bred 
Lacy farce at that! Don't stop me; I must 
finish. Don't you see that afterward you 
would doubt me? You would suspect that 
I had said all this in order to win you. Oh, 
yes, you would; and I should have to bear it. 
That would be the bitterest thing of all." 

She covered her face; but he caught her 
hands, and pulled them down again. 

"You are not to talk like that," he said 
imperiously. "You are never to talk like 
that again! Look at me! I adore you — 
dear, generous dream-girl that you are!" 

At that she broke down utterly. 

" If you had said one word in the beginning, 
I would have followed you without a ques- 
tion, thankful to be led, no matter where, 
blindfolded, so long as you were leading me; 
happy, so long as I could feel your hand. 
But you did n't say it, you did n't want it. 
How can I believe you want it now?'' 

" You must believe it, you shall believe 
it! Put me to the test — choose the very 
hardest. Now it is your turn — Gwendolen." 

She raised tragic eyes to his. 

" We are not going West. It was a pre- 
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text. Father never really meant to go. It 
was a plot, a sudden plot of Father's; he 
thought you would be upset by the change 
of plan. He knew about Mrs. Mann; I 
knew, too, although he did n*t tell me — ^not in 
words, that is. I saw what he hoped, I 
divined it, and I fell in with it ; for it suited 
my necessities — my one great necessity 
about Brand. I thought you might take 
him if you believed that I was going; so I 
let you believe it. I did more; I told a 
falsehood. I wanted you so to take him. 
But of course that does not excuse the lie. 
I was not guilty of the other part, but I 
can't expect you to believe it; the case is 
quite against me as it stands. However, it is 
not important, as we shall not see each 
other." She broke off abruptly. **That 
settles the matter as far as we are concerned," 
she said in a hard voice, **but Brand is 
innocent ; he must not suffer for our mistakes. 
Father and I will go away somewhere — ^f ar 
away — ^and then you will take him. You 
must take him. What are you going to do ? " 

He made two swift steps toward her. 

"This," he said very quietly, as he folded 
her in his arms. 
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"WOU look so dreary, Rachel, that you 
1 get on my nerves. The countess 
asked me yesterday whether you were home- 
sick, but that was her polite way of cloaking 
her curiosity.'* 

Rachel Baring suppressed a sharp re- 
joinder; she had learned that to argue with 
her brother was unwise. . 

"Now of course I know what ails you," 
went on Oswald Baring pleasantly. "You 
disapprove of my present course; but, as I 
have often told you, you are not responsible 
for my misdoings, nor do I admit that they 
are misdoings. The countess is a splendid 
type for study; the Austrian great lady has 
not been much done, and decidedly not as I 
shall do her. But I must push the thing 
to a climax; the tale requires a dramatic 
ending. '* 

147 
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He turned a little absently toward his 
companion. 

"It is rather a bore for you; but it will 
soon be over, so do cheer up!" 

Baring patted his sister's arm encourag- 
ingly; he even treated her to his best smile, 
but Rachel was in no mood for cajolery; 
this time she would not and could not 
yield. 

" I should think you must have studied her 
very thoroughly; you have hardly been apart 
for the last four weeks. If you haven't 
analysed her by this time, I am afraid you 
will never do so, especially now that her 
husband is expected." 

"Oh!" he cried, "for Heaven's sake, don't 
make it personal! On my part it 's nothing 
but a piece of business, on hers, a game, to 
pass away the time." 

Miss Baring maintained a frigid silence, 
and Oswald, having waited an instant for 
an answer, now resumed his argument, this 
time with ill-concealed irritation. People 
had no right to oppose him when he was 
creating; the slightest jar might spoil a 
whole day's work, and Rachel's revolt was 
peculiarly disconcerting, for she had sup- 
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ported him so staunchly through other 
literary anxieties. 

"It is you, Rachel, with your North 
American conscience, who will drag a moral 
into a fantasy — very bad art, that, and the 
ruin of a light touch. Now the position 
is this," he went on, his brow clearing, "I 
have a good idea for a story, an idea which 
I can't afford to throw away — everjrthing 
is sketched out — the characters dissected — 
there is only one thing missing, and that is 
my heroine in a passion. In other words: 
the little cotmtess up to the present has 
been playing, but I want to see her once in 
earnest. Of course the affair will end in 
mutual compliments. Trust us to come out 
safely— only — ^and here is my point to you — 
don't spoil it all by interfering. Let the 
bubble burst; it won't destroy us." 

She made no answer, and he continued 
with increased vehemence. 

" I tell you I love her, as an artist ! As an 
artist, she pleases me beyond expression. 
Her contradictions and lively sallies are 
exquisite; besides, with all of it, she is such 
a lady, not the kind one runs across every 
day, but rather some precious type that has 
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been hoarded \xp in Hungary for centimes 
— ^the type, I mean, not the dear little girl 
herself!" 

Rachel turned away in dumb anger, but 
Baring ignored her silence and continued. 

" Next week, I shall be plunged in grief at 
losing her; the week after, I shall mournfully 
begin my tale; after that — ^unless you bother 
me — I shall think of nothing but the story; 
when it is finished, Coimtess Essie will be 
to me a dream. There, have I reassured 
you? If you knew my joy, old Rachel, at 
coming on this treasure!" 

The man's fine eyes were eloquent in their 
appeal for sympathy, but his sister turned 
her face away abruptly. 

** I don't enjoy seeing you play either the 
villain or the dupe," she said. 

Baring waved his hand impatiently. 

"Bother your scruples! No one is being 
duped; there isn't any villain. Every one 
is playing fair — every one, that is, except 
yourself, and you are taking advantage of a 
delicate situation to upset my nerve and 
rob me of my assurance. The count arrives 
to-night. Who knows what may not hap- 
pen? At all events, you must be at hand 
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to smooth things over, in case the third act 
rushes on too fast." 

"I will not do it," cried the girl hotly. 
"I will not be drawn into your plot!" 

Oswald Baring fixed his eyes upon his 
sister. He had not conquered his world 
without a struggle, and in the struggle he 
had acquired hardness. 

" Your jealousy woiild be absurd if it were 
not so selfish, " he said. " You seem to have 
lost your common-sense to-day. I do not 
recognise you." 

**I don't recognise you, Oswald," she 
retorted bitterly. "I wonder if you know 
how you alter when you are writing?" 

Something in Rachel's face affected her 
brother's sensitive perceptions. He caught 
her arm impiilsively. 

"Dear old girl," he cried, "it's such a 
splendid subject!" 

"Oswald," she murmured, looking at him 
wistfully, "what if you were mistaken in 
your analysis? What if the countess were 
hurt by the aflfair?" 

"I woiild not draw back unless dear old 
Barkworth himself should beg me. He is 
the only one who would be justified in inter- 
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fering, for it was he — God bless him — ^who 
took my first story! Nothing short of that 
will move me." 

Baring's tone this time was sharply 
hostile. 

Rachel pressed her hands together tightly. 
" Very well, " she said in a low voice, " I will 
leave you to your studies. Give my good- 
night, please, to Countess Lynairsberg"; 
and before her astonished brother could 
protest, the girl had escaped swiftly in the 
dusk. 

Oswald Baring felt the artist's fury at 
threatened failure; he also felt the leader's 
fury at tmexpected opposition. There was^ 
however, but one course open, and that was 
to hide his annoyance and to amuse the 
countess. Their farewell interview must 
be dramatic, given Essie's temperament and 
his necessities; besides, he might even gain 
by Rachel's desertion. 



II 



"So you cannot come this autumn to 
Vienna? There is not, after all, so much to 
tempt you — ^horrid wind, many Jews, a sad 
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court, our best singers and actoirs mostly 
dead. No, " said the little countess sorrow- 
fully, "our Vienna is scarcely gay enough 
for you Americans. *' 

"After Paris, you mean," put in Baring 
maliciously. The lady had disappointed 
him by her abstraction; he had tried in vain, 
since eight o'clock to rouse her, though now, 
at last, he seemed to have succeeded, for 
Countess Lynarsberg turned her small face 
toward him, her blue eyes flashing. He 
noted that her eyes had purple lights. 

"Paris?" she cried, "but why bring Paris 
into the question? Don't you know that 
Vienna leads the world in fashions and music 
and — ^and in what we call cosey charm?" 

Baring smiled. In comedy she was match- 
less; woiild she go through tragedy with 
equal grace? He longed for some manifes- 
tation of emotion; but Countess Elisabeth 
was provokingly self-contained; indeed, ex- 
cept for furtive glances at the clock, one 
might have thought her quite oblivious of 
the situation. They were strolling in the 
brightly-lighted garden ; it wanted but twenty 
minutes to the count's expected arrival. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Baring in a low voice. 
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" I am sure you are right ! Joy of life, colour, 
distinction, irresponsibility, all these things 
are included in one word, *Gemuthlichkeit.* 
One has heard of that mysterious Viennese 
quality, and now — ^most happily- — one has 
seen it." 

But Essie did not seem to hear the compli- 
ment ; she was absorbed apparently in medi- 
tation. Baring wondered if he had ceased 
to please her; at other times she had been 
flattered by his attentions. She addressed 
him rather abruptly. 

"It is unlucky about your sister's head- 
ache. I like your sister — she is so honest. 
I wish she liked me. Don't protest; she 
does not. She has views, too, on all sub- 
jects, " added the countess, growing pensive. 
"Now you and I and Aloys have no views 
— ^at least, if Aloys has, he does not tell them. 
But your sister • " 

Baring dashed headlong into a more con- 
genial topic. "Won't you tell me some- 
thing more about yourself?" he asked softly. 
"About your early life in Hungary, your 
pursuits, your companions? These things 
interest me immensely. " 

But they did not, at that moment, in- 
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terest Countess Essie, who shook her head 
absently as she replied : 

"I have no story, and if I had I should 
not tell you, for then you might put it in a 
book! No, instead I will relate your own 
history, as I have fancied it. Shall I ? Yes ? 
Then listen* — ^this is my idea: You are a 
grand seigneur — ^left early orphaned — ^an ex- 
travagant father having cruelly bereft you 
of your estates. Your prestige is damaged, 
your position desperate, you look at your 
beautifiil sister and wring your hands!" 

"Beautiful?" repeated Baring interroga- 
tively. 

"Yes, beautifiil as St. Cecilia, only much 
more clever. But to return to our little 
story. Thus are you two left together 
penniless; you cannot, like many Americans, 
enter trade; you are, in fact, already an 
artist. Do not protest — ^you were bom one 
— I know it. And so," cried the coimtess, 
with a fine dramatic gesture, "what you do 
is to write a splendid book!" 

Baring groaned, but his biographer was 
undaunted. 

"Yes, you become at once a very famous 
author; editors and public worship your 
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success. You take a grand lodging with 
your sister — ^many persons call on you each 
day; ten, I think, except on Sunday, when 
as a rule you hold a great reception. St. 
Cecilia told me this — ^the rest I imagined for 
myself. ' ' 

"Bother St. Cecilia!" cried Baring. 

"In two years you publish Thomas 
Flint:' 

"D — Thomas Flint!'* cried Baring again, 
this time under his breath. 

"That book is one of the first novels of 
the age. Aloys has read it, I am convinced 
— ^that is, if it has appeared in Tauchnitz? 
Aloys has a passion for English romances. I 
have written him about yours. Ah!" broke 
off the little lady breathlessly, "there he is, 
alighting from the carriage. Come, let us 
go to meet him. " 

The countess fairly flew across the space 
which divided her from the hotel entrance. 
When Baring reached the spot, she was 
shaking hands warmly with a tall man, 
whom our author proceeded to analyse as 
follows to himself: 

"Well made — good hands — keen eyes — 
probably kind — a, touch of sarcasm in the 
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mouth — ^and," as the count raised his hat, 
"a remarkably fine forehead." 

He now joined the Austrians, at a sign 
from the countess. 

"This is Mr. Baring, the great writer, 
Aloys. Mr. Baring, may I present my 
husband? Mr. Baring and his sister have 
quite rescued me from my loneliness." 

Count Lynarsberg shook hands gravely 
with the American. 

"And your sister?" he inquired, in perfect 
English. "May I not have the pleasure of 
meeting her as well?" 

" Oh, Miss Rachel has gone up-stairs. She 
fears the dampness; her neuralgia came 
upon her very sharply." 

Baring thought he detected a slight tremor 
in the pretty voice. 

"Perhaps you will both join us at sup- 
per?" remarked the count, with much 
suavity. 

Baring excused himself discreetly, pleading 
his sister's indisposition and his own arrears 
of work. 

He glanced at the countess, but she did 
not seem to see him, she was looking up so 
anxiously at her husband. They mounted 
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the stairs together, while Baring watched 
them; when they disappeared, he lit a 
cigarette. 

" I have her perfectly, " he reflected, as he 
strolled up and down outside the hotel, 
smoking. "Only I must recollect in draw- 
ing her that she doesn't always act in 
character; in fact, her sudden changes are 
her greatest charm. I wonder what is going 
on between them?" he thought, glancing up 
curiously at the brilliant windows of the 
middle sitting-room. "I fancy Aloys will 
say a few words to her to-night — ^not very 
bad ones, I hope; still, I have misgivings. 
The eyes are all right — ^hands ditto — but 
his mouth does n't please me quite so well. 
However, to such a fairy, one could not be 
very brutal." 

He threw down his cigarette end with a 
sigh. 

" I wish I could see them at this moment, 
but as I can't, I may as well go up-stairs and 
invent a scene between them. It must be 
dramatic, though; that 's the worst of it." 

Then he thought of Rachel. 

"Good old Rachel. I will get her that 
little clock she liked, to-morrow." 
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III 

The next morning, as Miss Baring was 
making ready for her early walk, she heard 
eager voices in the hall. An instant later 
the chambermaid announced the Countess 
Lynarsberg, and before the startled Rachel 
could frame a hasty excuse in German, Essie 
appeared in person at the door. 

" Miss Rachel, will you pardon this indis- 
cretion? I have to consult you on a matter 
of importance.'* 

" I am sorry that I have no sitting-room," 
said Rachel, with a touch of stiffness. 
"Won't you take this easy-chair by the 
window?" 

But the visitor did not heed the proffered 
courtesy; instead she walked quickly toward 
Miss Baring, who saw to her surprise that 
the countess looked pale and anxious. 

" I have come to beg for your kind help. 
Miss Rachel," began the Austrian, as she 
fingered her gold chain nervously; then, 
drawing from her breast a small blue 
locket, she held it out beseechingly to her 
companion. 

"Will you swear by this picture of St. 
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Elisabeth never to betray my sacred con- 
fidence?" 

Rachel recoiled instinctively, 

" I would rather not, " she said, " it would 
make me most tmcomfortable. " 

"Ah! you do not like me, Miss Rachel," 
cried Countess Elisabeth wistfully, " else you 
would see that I am frantic." 

And in truth the little beauty seemed 
transformed. All the brightness had gone 
out of her, leaving heavy-eyed gloom behind. 
Rachel was filled with sudden terror. What 
if Oswald were the cause of this great change ? 
Visions of stormy scenes, recriminations, 
duels, rose before the startled sister's eyes. 
She forgot her brother's selfishness, her own 
disapproval. If anything could be done, 
she would do it. 

"Can I help you, countess?" she asked 
gently. 

Her tone seemed to reassure the agitated 
beauty. "Of course you can, else why 
should I be here? But first please swear by 
my blessed picture. You will not? Holy 
Mary ! what do you Protestants hold sacred ? " 

She glanced about her vaguely in search 
of relics. 
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Miss Baring placed a timid hand on the 
Bible. 

" I swear by this, " she said, feeling in her 
heart quite like an actress. 

Countess Elisabeth heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

"Now listen," she said, seating herself 
close to Rachel, **you must know that Aloys 
is very angry — ^angry about your brother 
and myself. He did not like to find me 
alone with him last night. He does not 
believe that it was an accident, caused by 
the dampness and your neuralgia — in fact, 
he does not believe a word I say, although 
I am telling him God's own truth!" 

She paused a moment to put back a lock 
of her flaxen hair. 

**I am quite tmtidy," she remarked in 
parenthesis, "but you see I had to dismiss 
my maid this morning, because she dared 
to say that I looked pale. This coiflfure 
is therefore my own invention, and you 
must pardon it. Well, to return, Aloys 
made an ugly scene last night, and I 
— I cannot bear to be so spoken to," 
she said, flushing suddenly, "it gives me 
no sleep and a bad migraine. Still, 
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if it were over, I might forget it — ^as it 
is'*— 

And Essie shrugged her shoulders signifi- 
cantly. 

"What is it?" asked Rachel, in some 
apprehension. 

"Only a speech he made just before he 
left me — ^that this time I shotdd be punished 
for my folly. Ah!" cried the cotmtess, with 
a passionate gesture, "I know very well 
what that means!" 

She buried her blonde head for an instant 
in her hands. 

Rachel felt both embarrassed and excited. 
Was this what her brother had found so 
fascinating, this bewildering frankness, this 
simplicity, this extraordinary indifference to 
public opinion? Rachel wondered whether, 
if she herself had figured in life's real drama, 
she, too, would have acquired self-uncons- 
ciousness. 

" But surely, " she ventured, as the silence 
grew oppressive, "surely he would not 
ill-treat you?" 

The countess shrugged her shoulders. 
"Shall I tell you what he will do?" she asked. 
"He will cut down my allowance — I mean. 
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he will refuse to make up my deficit. Why, I 
have pledged December's money already, and 
here we are only at the end of September. " 

Rachel suppressed a pang of disappoint- 
ment. She had prepared herself for tragic 
revelations. 

" Your husband wishes to guard you very 
jealously?" she suggested. 

"Oh, no, no!'' cried Essie bitterly, "you 
do not understand. Miss Rachel. You are 
romantic, we are not— Aloys and I — ^he goes 
his way and I go mine, only, when he decides 
to amuse himself for weeks on various htmting 
parties, then I amuse myself with Cousin 
Otto or Mr. Baring or any one agreeable 
whom I run across." 

Rachel winced. 

"Ah, these domestic details bore you, and 
no wonder. They are so prosaic; but let 
me get at last to my favour. Aloys must 
be convinced that this affair with Mr. Baring 
is but smoke, that neither of us has taken 
it seriously for a moment; otherwise I fear 
that he will make an esclandre before to- 
morrow. Your brother will be dragged 
into a quarrel, you will consume your heart 
away with anxiety, and I — well I shall be 
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sent to Hungary with Marie for company, 
and" — she added half under her breath, "I 
shall not see his face again until I fairly 
cringe to him for pardon. " 

Essie glanced sideways at Miss Baring; 
her picture, she felt, had been extremely 
vivid. 

"He must be very cruel," said the girl 
slowly, as she surveyed the fragile little 
beauty. 

" No, not exactly cruel, " replied the victim, 
faintly smiling, "only proud and obstinate 
and self-willed. No, I should not call 
him cruel — ^not as you mean," added 
Essie gloomily. Then she changed the 
subject. 

"Will you help me. Miss Rachel? You 
have not promised." 

"You have not told me what I am to 
do." 

"Only this: you must speak to Aloys this 
morning; with a word you could straighten 
matters out. He will believe you, for he, 
like your brother, reads people's characters 
in their mouths. Now you have a lovely, 
honest mouth; mine, you see, is less satis- 
factory : it curves too much and turns down 
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at the comers. " Essie laughed hysterically. 
"Ah, do not look so frightened. I do not 
ask you to tell a falsehood. It would be 
useless, too, for no one would believe you. 
No, I only ask you to stretch the truth a 
little, an inch perhaps — an Austrian inch — 
not more. Tell him that you have been al- 
ways with US' — ^you have, you know," she 
added apologetically. "You used to sit 
in the garden, close at hand. " 

Rachel hesitated, for deeply hidden under 
doubts and shyness lay a secret desire to 
see the Austrian husband. 

But the visitor was growing impatient; 
her tired head began to throb more violently: 
she decided on a new line of attack. 

" Aloys is nice, " she said coaxingly, " quite 
like your brother. He manages words, too, 
nearly as well. I wonder which would win 
if .they were matched against each other? 
Yes, you will like Aloys, Miss Rachel; you 
will do more, in ten minutes you will go 
over to his side. Well, no matter, so that 
you convince him. Ah! Miss Rachel, 
be soft-hearted!" she cried, raising 
her small hands piteously, "I am so 
unhappy!" 
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"I shotdd think your husband would 
grant you anything you chose to ask for," 
said Rachel in sudden admiration. " Where 
you have failed, how can I possibly succeed? 
However, I am ready to try. " 

"You blessed St. Cecilia," exclaimed the 
countess. "May our Lady reward you a 
thousandfold! In the meanwhile, I will in- 
tercede for you with my gracious patroness, 
St. Elisabeth of Hungary, who has often 
granted me indulgences. I will bum three 
candles to her in your name." 

Rachel thrilled at recollections of the 
Wartburg. This wonderful countess was 
actually linking her with the Middle 
Ages. 

"And now," cried Countess Elisabeth 
brisldy, "for our plan of action. Meet me, 
please, at Arnold's toy shop at half past 
eleven." 

"But," objected Rachel in some con- 
fusion, " I thought — I understood — ^that you 
were not at present on good terms with 
your husband?" 

Essie frowned. 

"Oh! that will not prevent me," she said; 
"besides, he is sure to go to Arnold's to 
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buy a toy for Rudi. I can waylay him in 
theAU6e." 

"Very wdl/' said Rachel, "I will be 
there." 

"But," added the countess, ^ancing 
at Rachel's walking-dress, "you will wear 
your white frock, won't you? And 
that pretty hiat with the feather? With 
your complexion, you do not need a 
veil." 

Miss Baring smiled in genuine pleasure, 
as she put her hand out to her visitor. 

"I hope," she said warmly, **that your 
troubles will soon lighten. " 

Essie paused. 

" I don't mean to complain of Aloys, Miss 
Rachel, " she said, almost appealingly. " He 
is quite the nicest person I know, and even 
when he is angry I like him better than — 
than— other people who are always amiable. 
He is what we call a perfect cavalier. In 
fact, it is just because he is so high-minded 
that my conduct often seems to him so 
deplorable. But then, you see, " added the 
little countess with a sigh, "my great-great- 
grandmother was a Frenchwoman. Good- 
bye — ^au revoir— auf Wiedersehen!" 
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And the little figure vanished as suddenly 
as it had come. 

IV 

Two hours later Miss Baring descended 
cautiously to the appointed meeting-place, 
where she was greeted with effusion by 
Countess Lynarsberg, who emerged from 
a shop across the way, followed by a tall 
man in white flannels. 

"Aloys — Miss Rachel Baring. Will you 
wait here one moment while I run back to 
fetch my parasol?" 

Without stopping for a reply Countess 
Essie was off toward the hotel, her small 
figure looking quite sylph-like under the 
shadow of the huge old trees. 

"My wife much enjoys talking English," 
remarked the count, as he surveyed the girl 
politely. "She has a pretty accent, but 
she speaks too fast. Essie is unforttmately 
nearly always in a hurry.'* 

His smile was distinctly reassuring. 

"Countess Lynarsberg is wonderful, I 
think," she said. "Have all Austrians a 
talent for languages?" 

The words escaped without any fixed 
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intention. Rachel felt the hot blood rush 
to her face. 

"Ah, you flatter us, Miss Baring. We all 
know what nation really leads the world 
in devemess. Is not your brother a proof 
of what I say?" 

Rachel glanced furtively at the questioner, 
whose face, however, did not betray the 
least emotion. 

"What is Mr. Baring's favourite field, if 
I may ask?" went on the count, having re- 
ceived no answer to his question. 

"He is particularly fond of character- 
drawing," stammered Rachel; **he has a 
passion for analysis. He even enjoys dis- 
secting his best friends; and when they find 
him out they are very angry, but Oswald 
always pacifies them in the end. He says 
they are contributing to the joy of nations 
by just existing and letting themselves be 
painted." 

Rachel's courage was rising with her 
subject; besides, the cotmt's eyes were 
sympathetic. 

"You see," she went on confidentially, 
"Oswald is three parts artist and one part 
man; this makes him very difficult to live 
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with; diffictilt, that is, until one learns his 
point of view. For instance, he lives only 
in the present. He says his head wotdd go 
to pieces if he tried to remember the past; 
so he forgets everything that has ever 
happened, and, you see, one can't always 
manage one's memory. But this cannot 
possibly interest you?" 

"It does interest me immensely; you 
share your brother's gift of language." 

"Oh, no!" cried Rachel, this time almost 
gaily, **I can't write at all. It must be 
such ecstasy, though, to create! When 
Oswald comes across a new type, he is beside 
himself with joy; he doesn't care for any- 
thing under the sun, if only he can sei25e 
the precious image and dissect it." 

"How interesting," said the count — his 
eyes had suddenly become alert; "but you, 
mademoiselle, are you not a painter?" 

" I have tried, but I have so little courage. 
This shows you that I am no artist. " 

" It does not show me that, by any means," 
said the count with decision. 

Rachel cast a grateful look at the speaker. 
Somehow he seemed to have divined her 
secret craving; at least he had the tact to 
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speak to her as Rachel Baring, and not as the 
sister of her distinguished brother. Sud- 
denly a recollection smote that sister; she 
gave a gasp, and braced herself for the 
effort. 

" It has been so pleasant for us, " she began 
a little nervously, ''having the countess here 
with us. We have made so many charm- 
ing excursions, and we have passed our 
evenings listening to the music — all but 
last night, when I was obliged to go indoors." 

The count was silent. Rachel summoned 
up her last remaining spark of courage. 

"Oswald has given me all I have," she 
said simply ; " if it were not for him, I should 
be teaching children their alphabet. He 
has worked night and day to gain his present 
position — ^and I, well — I should die if any- 
thing went amiss." 

A flash of comprehension passed between 
them; then Count Lynarsberg held out his 
hand. 

"Will you and Mr. Baring dine with us 
to-night? We leave, you know, to-morrow 
morning for Austria. I hope very much 
that you will give us the pleasure of your 
company?" 
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Rachel was smiling her acceptance, when 
she saw the countess approaching, and then, 
as usual, all her assurance vanished. 

"Ah!" cried Essie, with forced hilarity, 
"you are laughing. Has Miss Rachel been 
telling you some funny stories?" 

"Miss Baring has told me many inter- 
esting things about her brother,*' replied 
her husband gravely, "and incidentally 
she has told me something else, and that 
is that American ladies make adorable 
sisters. Mademoiselle, may I kiss your 
hand?" 

Rachel Baring received the homage shyly, 
then, on a plea of letters, she fled with tin- 
gling pulses to the post. 

The count turned toward his wife. 

"I am giving a dinner to-night at eight 
to your friends, Mr. and Miss Baring," he 
said. "If I were you I should save myself 
as much as possible ; you are looking tired. I 
should rest this afternoon — I mean in bed 
with darkened windows, not on the sofa 
with a book. When you have finished with 
Marie, send her to me, please, in the sitting- 
room. " 

He paused, but Essie was speechless. 
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"Yotir luncheon shall be sent up; I will 
attend to it," he added carelessly. 

Still the little countess made no sound. 
This time her husband glanced at her. She 
was staring at him wide-eyed in blank 
amazement. 

"Did you hear me?" he asked politely. 

Essie was seized with sudden panic. She 
gathered her gloves and parasol hastily 
together. 

"I heard," she said, not trusting 
herself to look at him. "I — I — will 

go- 

"Rim along, dear child," he said, **you 
have no time to lose. I want you to shine 
your brightest to-night." 

Essie gasped, then she raised her eyes; the 
count was smiling at her. 

" I will do my best, Aloys, " she murmured, 
as she retreated in utter bewilderment. 



The salon was gay with lights and flowers; 
the clock was striking half-past seven. The 
count stood at the middle window, gazing 
absently at the scene below. A slight sound 
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made him start. He glanced toward the 
door; surely that was his wife's step? 

The next moment Coimtess Elisabeth made 
her appearance, a vision of soft white lace 
and Viennese distinction; a tender blue bow 
in her flaxen hair, another on the left side 
of her bodice, which was cut low in deference 
to Anglo-Saxon custom; roimd her neck 
she wore a long pearl chain to which was 
attached her precious turquoise locket. 

The count, in one keen glance, saw that 
she was excited; rest had not brought back 
her equanimity. He approached her with 
a touch of ceremoniousness. 

"You are perfect," he said. '* Marie has 
improved on my instructions. You should 
be painted in that frock," he added more 
genially, "as a saint — sl siren — or better 
still, a fairy." 

Essie turned her face away abruptly; the 
next instant she had hidden it against her 
husband's arm. To his dismay he felt that 
she was trembling. 

"My dear little girl," he said imcom- 
fortably, "you are nervous. Shall I get 
you a glass of cognac?" 

He waited in some perturbation for an 
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answer, but the countess neither spoke nor 
raised her head. Then with a sudden im- 
pulse he bent down and pressed his lips to 
the dim white throat that lay against his 
black sleeve so appealingly. 

Essie started, and looked up at him ea- 
gerly; then, stooping, she laid her cheek 
against his hand. 

"Is this comedy, Essie?" he asked. 

For answer she drew his hand to her 
heart, which was beating much too fast, as 
he noted with consternation. 

"Punish me, Aloys, and have done with 
it," she cried passionately. "This sort of 
thing will make me ill. " 

"Who ever thought of punishing a fire- 
fly ?" he asked, smiling, as he took the girlish 
figure in his arms. " But there, " he added, 
**if you will have it." And he struck each 
small white shoulder lightly. "Now look 
up, my child, and moderate those heartbeats. 
The affair is closed between us." 

"But you said last night," began the 
cotmtess, ignoring her husband's banter. 
He released her instantly. 

"The affair is closed between us," 

"Between us^— yes — but Mr. Baring?" 
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"Oh! I shall try not to hurt him more \ 

than I have you." * 

"But you have hurt me, horribly. Do 
you think that I am made of iron?" 

"No, I have never thought that," he 
said, returning to the window. 

Essie followed him, her pulses quivering. 

"This diimer, Aloys, is that your threat- 
ened revenge?" 

He turned toward her with a mystifying 
smile. 

"This is my plot," he began; but she 
interrupted him. 

"There you are again — ^another mys- 
tery! You stifle me with enigmas. I shall 
be multiplying and subtracting all during 
dinner!" 

" Do that, if you like; but if you stir hand 
or foot against me, you will find yourself 
entangled. For years you have spread your 
invisible meshes to the right and left of me, 
so that whenever I have made a free 
step forward, I have heard the wrench- 
ing and tearing of cotmtless delicate 
threads. " 

" You hold the threads in your own hands," 
she retorted bitterly. "Some day you will 
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have to answer for having drawn them up 
so tight. " 

" Perhaps, " replied the count, ** but that 
is at least better than telling my private 
woes to strangers. I dread to think what 
ideas that poor, innocent Miss Baring has 
received of Austrian manners!" 

Essie flushed and turned as if to leave 
him, but he caught her arm and pulled her 
to him. 

" Listen to me, my child, " he said, patting 
her cheek half jestingly. " You must throw 
off this air of tragedy, it does not suit you; 
besides, I particulariy want you to play 
the hostess graciously to-night, in a manner 
worthy of our best traditions. Do you under- 
stand me?" 

" No, I do not, " she cried, as she struggled 
in vain to free herself. **Am I a bourgeoise, 
that you speak to me of manners?" 

The count's arms tightened about her 
shoulders. 

"I am in earnest about to-night," he 
said, with sudden sharpness. " I must insist 
on your doing as I ask you. " 

**A request would have been enough, 
Aloys." 
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He smiled ironically, 

"Ah? But with you one never knows. 
So many oaths by St. Elisabeth, and never 
one that was binding! No wonder, though, 
since your patroness herself was not above 
a falsehood. I never liked the part where 
she deceived the poor Landgrave with roses! 
Come, my angel," he said, bending over the 
palpitating lace figure, **what can I do to 
convince you that tragedy is not appro- 
priate on this occasion? You must get rid 
of those drooping lids and trembling hands, 
little girl," he added, as he kissed her. 
** What will your friends think of this childish 
collapse?" 

Essie pulled herself violently away from 
the hands that held her. 

"I am not a child, Aloys! You have no 
right to treat me so contemptuously. " 

The count's expression changed. 

" I don't think that you stand in a position 
just at present to dictate methods to me," 
he said coldly. 

"Ah! but your method last night was at 
least honest; besides, I had brought it on 
myself; but now" — she broke off with a pas- 
sionate gesture. 
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There was a pause, during which Essie 
crept back nearer to her husband. 

"I suppose you will take me home to- 
morrow and — Cleave me there?" 

" I certainly shall not leave you here, " he 
replied dryly. 

"I don't want to be left here. I don't 
want to be left anywhere, " she added under 
her breath. 

The count glanced at the dock. 

"Your friends will be here in a few mo- 
ments," he observed. 

** They are not my friends. I would rather 
not see them. Let me go to my room — ^now 
—instantly. You can say I had a headache. 
You will do far better without me." 

"There is no question of that, and you 
know it," he said impatiently, but she 
persisted. 

" I am unstrung, Aloys, horribly unstrung 
and nervous. They will see it. Mr. Baring 
sees everything. You will be angry. " 

The count shrugged his shoulders in 
despair. 

" Really, Essie, in your place I should have 
left things as I found them, instead of re- 
turning so persistently to a forbidden sub- 
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ject. I have my reasons for wishing you to 
control yourself, for wishing you to receive 
your guests with smiling composure. Now 
tell me, please, how the thing is to be 
accomplished?" 

His tone was both peremptory and per- 
suasive. Essie knew the tone and rejoiced 
at it. 

**If you would be friends with me," she 
suggested, '*real friends, just for this evening? 
Do you think you could manage it? You 
could be strict with me again to-morrow, 
very strict, on the journey and — afterwards." 

He smiled in spite of himself, and drawing 
her to him he smoothed her hair with absent 
fingers. She raised troubled eyes to his, 
divining some hidden anxiety. 

**I am sorry you mind things so much," 
she murmured, **but if you do, why, then you 
do — ^nothing that I could say would alter 
it." 

" Suppose we leave that. " 

"Very well," she said gloomily, **but you 
must not think I do not understand. " 

** We will let that pass, " he said again, and 
she hung her head in silence. 

"Hold up your head, my child," he cried, 
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"don't spoil your pretty mouth with such 
expressions. There is no need for them, 
Essie." 

She lifted her face to him obediently, and 
he saw that her lips were trembling. 

"Where are those smiles, little girl?" he 
asked. 

" If I might cry for five minutes and feel 
your arms about me? I could smile a great 
deal better after that." 

He bent down and kissed her — ^first on her 
lips, then on her forehead. 

"There is no time for tears, sweetheart," 
he said. **Now brace your dear little 
shoulders. It won't be for long, and then — " 

She waited breathlessly. 

"And then we will run off to Hungary 
for the autumn, " he added, as he smiled at 
her. 

Countess Elisabeth's eyes became all at 
once as bright as stars. 

"I — I am very glad, Aloys," she stam- 
mered. * * I will do my best to-night. I " — 

She caught his hand to her lips before he 
could prevent it, then she turned abruptly 
toward the window. 

"They are coming, my heart," cried her 
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husband. **Johann is opening the outer 
door." 



VI 



The private dining-room which the count 
had taken was on the grotind floor, over- 
looking the park. Nothing had been spared 
to make the scene attractive, though the room 
was pleasant enough in itself. The red of 
the carpet and curtains contrasted agreeably 
with the pure white of the woodwork and 
tiled stove; the round table with its lights 
and flowers gave a further touch of colour 
to the whole. The menu and wines were 
beyond criticism; the count's own man 
superintended the staff of waiters. 

But until now, the third course in the 
dinner, the talk had failed to flow quite 
easily; a kind of weight lay upon the com- 
pany, a weight which even the host's un- 
ceasing efforts could not altogether cast off. 

Baring, having spent the day in goading 
his heroine into a passion, was now content 
to sit back and admire his original, for the 
countess, it seemed to him, had never looked 
so charming. The author was, however. 
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in spirit still with his new creation; he was 
going over his scenes as he gaJfced at Essie, 
who with shining eyes and gentlest manners 
presided at the table like a dream princess. 

He wondered what had caused this singu- 
lar transformation. By degrees he forgot all 
else in his desire to solve this problem. 

At last the count turned to Baring with 
determination. 

"Will you think it very bad form if I 
venture to talk shop? To beg you to do 
so, rather," he added, smiling. **My shop 
would consist of live stock and potatoes. 
You see, I am what you would call a farmer. 
Miss Baring, and so to me the fine arts are 
above all things precious and desirable. 
That is why I dare to introduce the subject 
of literature to Mr. Baring. Can't you 
persuade him to lay aside his scruples?" 

Rachel glanced dubiously at her brother. 
She wondered why the count cared so much 
to hear him; for her part, she would have 
preferred any other topic. 

"Tell me," continued the speaker, bending 
toward her confidentially, ** which does he 
like best, Milanie, or The Last Favour?'* 

" MUlanie, " whispered Rachel. 
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"No wonder," replied the count in an 
aside; "we all know who sat for the charm- 
ing heroine." 

Rachel looked so confused that even Essie 
was interested. 

"Was it Miss Rachel?" she asked. 

Her husband shook his head at her 
severely. 

" Authors* secrets, my child, " he said, as he 
smiled at Miss Baring, who now voltmteered 
another bit of information. 

"The one he hates most is Thomas Flint. " 

"Ah!" exclaimed the count, "what would 
the rest of us have given to have written 
the garden scene!" 

Baring flashed him a look of sudden 
gratitude. 

" It is the one decent thing in the book," 
he said quickly, '*but no one ever speaks of 
it." 

"No, because you probably turn them 
off. Most people have a wholesome fear 
of authors. Now I make it a rule to ignore 
their first rebuffs. " 

Baring laughed. 

"You are very kind, I am sure," he said, 
"but where do you come across so many 
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authors, if your time is mostly spent in 
ploughing?" 

"How can you tell such stories, Aloys?*' 
cried Coimtess Elisabeth indignantly. 
"Never speak to me again of poor St. Elisa- 
beth and her roses! Mr. Baring, he took all 
the prizes, or honours, or whatever one 
calls them, at the University, for composi- 
tion; and since I have known him — ^now six 
years — I think he must have read the world's 
literature through at least twice." 

The count exchanged a look of amuse- 
ment with Baring, who, however, instantly 
resented his host's manner toward Essie. 

"He patronises her," thought the Amer- 
ican angrily. "That is the way with these 
foreign husbands. " 

But the count was speaking, and Baring 
was forced to smother his feelings and listen. 

"Don't exaggerate, dear child," he was 
saying, "you don't understand the subject. 
Essie thinks that a few Tauchnitz voltimes 
represent a vast field of learning," he ex- 
plained, as he turned back to Rachel. 

Essie lowered her eyes in silence. The 
novelist watched her with dose attention. 

"She is afraid of him," he thought, with 
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renewed satisfaction. "She is acting the 
meek little girl in order to conciliate him.*' 

This pleasing theory considerably raised 
his sinking spirits. 

"Mr. Baring," the count began blandly, 
" you should come to Austria-Hungary some 
day. You would find our people a complex 
study. You would, I think, find us amusing 
to analyse." 

Baring wished the speaker at the bottom 
of the sea for touching so dangerous a 
subject, and then he wished him up again 
for having praised the right scene in Thomas 
Flint. 

" I know almost nothing about Austria or 
the Austrians, except that the men are 
famous for their horsemanship. I should 
be very glad to know more, though," he 
added, as he glanced toward the little count- 
ess. To his discomfiture he met her eyes, 
which smiled at him half quizzically. 

" Oh, I can hardly be the one to praise my 
countrymen," said the coimt, "nor will I 
run them down before foreigners; for that 
you must turn elsewhere. " 

Baring did turn, and so swiftly that he 
saw the sudden flush on Essie's face. 
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"But," went on the cotint composedly, 
"I could perhaps give you a few points 
about my countrywomen, a more pleasing 
subject, in every way, for our Austrian 
women are unique, Mr. Baring; I repeat it, 
they are unique." 

" Don't I know it without being told by 
him?" thought Baring impatiently. 

"Yes," continued the count, sipping his 
champagne, "they are unique; the product 
of mixed races and peculiar conditions. 
They have the fidelity of the German with 
the passion of the Italian, the brilliancy 
of the Frenchwoman with the high breeding 
of the Englishwoman; they are versatile, 
gracious, affectionate, full of charm. " 

" Ah, " murmured Baring, " I can well be- 
lieve it — I" — He broke off abruptly, hav- 
ing caught Essie's stare of surprise. He felt 
that it was an order for silence, and he 
obeyed without a protest. Words had al- 
together failed him throughout this strange 
evening. He seemed to himself to be some 
prisoner of the Holy Office, brought up 
before three high judges to answer for his 
sins or to be condemned to fire; only in this 
case the judges were fatally attractive. He 
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found himself longing to surprise them, to 
show them some hitherto imsuspected virtue. 
He wondered if the heretic had ever wavered 
—he, himself, felt horribly faint-hearted; 
his notes began to weigh upon him like lead. 

Again the voice went on, and Baring 
listened. 

"They ai^, besides, the very spirit of 
mischief; even their strong regard for good 
taste does not always restrain them" — ^the 
speaker was now addressing Rachel. * * They 
are children of light, the joy of their husbands 
and fathers. I doubt if they have their 
equals even among the wonderful young 
girls of the New World, for, in spite of some 
craft in their training, our ladies come out 
clear-souled from the trial. Their faults are 
superficial — quite on the surface — ^their vir- 
tues are deep down at the very roots of their 
dear little hearts. If you ever write them 
up, Mr. Baring, remember this — ^their no- 
blest qualities are carefully hidden, hoarded 
up for those they love best." 

The two men exchanged a swift look. 

In the pause that followed, Countess 
Elisabeth put her hands before her face. 

"You cover me with confusion, Aloys. 
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I have no words — I" — she broke off and, 
bending suddenly forward, she stretched 
her hands out across the table to her hus- 
band. He took them, smiling. 

Baring started. 

"Good Heavens," he thought in dismay, 
" I have blundered like the veriest beginner! " 

"You are a very chivalrous champion," 
he said the next moment, addressing his 
host with an effort. "The ladies owe you 
a debt of gratitude. " 

"Oswald is not a bad champion himself," 
said Rachel, throwing off the reserve which 
had weighed her down during the dinner. 
"I could say a few words on that subject 
if he would let me." 

"Ah!" cried Countess Elisabeth, raising 
her glass gaily, ** since we are all exchanging 
courtesies, let me propose one — Miss Rachel 
Baring — ^the best of friends — ^the pearl of 
sisters — I wish to drink your dear, unselfish 
health!" 

vn 

The cotmt and Baring had finished two 
cigarettes; their talk had been difficult and 
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disjointed, for one of the men, at least, was 
far away in thought. Suddenly Baring rose 
and walked to the door. 

**I should like to show you a new light 
I have for cigars, " he said carelessly. " Will 
you excuse me for two minutes while I fetch 
it?" 

The count smiled his acquiescence, but as 
soon as he was alone, his face became in- 
tensely serious. 

When Baring returned, he carried a thick 
package in one hand and a candle end in 
the other. 

"This is it," he said. **I want you to 
watch the conflagration." 

The count met his eyes with a question. 

"Yes," went on Baring, "I want you to 
see it through as a witness. " 

He crossed the room rapidly, carrying 
his two burdens. 

"What I am coming to is this," he said, 
"that I have decided to destroy the notes 
for my latest story. They are all wrong, 
anyway, so I am going to bum them. See! 
there they go, every one of them." 

He pushed the manuscript into the mouth 
of the stove, then he lit the candle end and 
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placed it careftilly beneath the thick mass 
of paper. When it blazed, he shut the door 
and opened the draught. The furious roar 
made further speech impossible. Oswald 
fancied that the God of Fire was gnashing 
his teeth at the cruel sacrifice — or was he 
rather consuming the shameful thing with 
transport ? 

At last Baring moved away from the fire. 

"*How far that little candle throws its 
beam'— or rather heat," he added with 
a laugh. " *So shines a good deed in a 
naughty worid ! * It 's all very well to gloat," 
he went on, "but I know I shall regret it 
bitterly to-morrow; that is why I am burning 
the thing to ashes, otherwise I should be 
found here eariy in the morning, laboriously 
picking out the charred remains!" 

The count rose slowly and approached him. 
For a moment neither spoke, then the Aus- 
trian grasped Baring's hand and wrung it. 

**I don't see that you have left me any- 
thing to do except to envy you. It was 
magnificent!" 

"Ah," cried Baring, "now you are un- 
doing me! You are working my destruc- 
tion! I want to write you up, you see, I 
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want to — ^I must — I will! Tell me, will 
there be any harm in describing an Austrian 
count?" 

The count put his hand almost afifection- 
ately on the yotmg man's shoulder. 

"Shall we join the ladies?" he asked, 
smiling. 

Baring looked him straight in the eyes. 

"You will not tell her?" he said. 

"She shall never know from me," the 
coimt replied gravely. 
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THE ETERNAL MASCULINE 

THE Rockwood Palace Hotel was usually 
well filled at this season, there were 
so many people who wished to leave town 
for the holidays : overworked men who had 
been ordered to recuperate, anxious mothers 
with young daughters who hoped against 
hope for odds and ends of gaiety, parties of 
merry-makers resolved to celebrate in some 
way, and, last but not least — for they pre- 
dominated — ^the waifs and strays of the 
great city, seeking in a crowd to hide their 
loneliness. 

Among these waifs was Nelson Hilliard, 
for, though he did not lack material things, 
he did lack other things — ^friends and rela- 
tives, for instance — ^and lacking these at 
Christmas time meant lacking everything. 
He had therefore made it a rule to pass the 
joyous festival at some unknown hotel, by 
preference a large one, since at large hotels 
one could be sure of evening concerts, and 

»95 
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if there was one thing that Hilliard loved, it 
was music in the evenings. 

Now the Rockwood Palace Hotel, besides 
all other advantages, loudly proclaimed in 
every New York journal, had announced 
this year as a special holiday attraction that 
the Pompadour Quartette would give a con- 
cert every evening; assisting vocalist. Miss 
Mildred Morley. 

The notice caught the young man's eye, 
as he religiously perused his morning paper, 
and quick as thought he decided to try 
Rockwood. His last experience having been 
peculiarly unfortunate, he wished if possible 
to avoid a second failure, for that might put 
him out of spirit with any future adventures. 
He liked to regard his Christmas absences 
as adventures. So he locked his suite of 
rooms in the tall apartment-hotel— he had 
no regular home, but he kept these rooms by 
the year — and set out on December nine- 
teenth for Rockwood, intending to be away 
about a fortnight. 

Arriving there on a stormy afternoon, he 
was most agreeably impressed by every- 
thing that he saw : the bright wood fires, the 
spacious halls, the dainty tea-service, above 
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all the indefinable air of cheerfulness. Later 
he discovered other charms : the walks along 
the frozen lake, the exhilarating return to 
warmth within, and — ^f or the best came last 
— ^the music in the evenings. 

Oh, that ladies' quartette, or rather the as- 
sisting vocalist! He recalled the very words 
of the advertisement — assisting vocalist. Miss 
Mildred Morley. How little had he dreamed 
what this would mean to him — ^pure joy 
whenever she sang, and joy, too, when she 
spoke to him, for to his great delight he had 
managed to make friends with Miss Morley. 
She was rather shy, at least she seemed so, 
but then he was shy too, so they got on 
beautifully. They did not talk much, only 
a few minutes before and after the evening 
concerts, but during the concerts, from his 
chosen seat directly opposite the platform, 
the young man could gaze at her even when 
she was not singing. She was tall and 
slight with sensitive lips and soft brown 
eyes; her hair was brown too, and she had 
a shrinking manner, as though she had been 
used to disapproval. 

The first time that Hilliard heard her — ^it 
was the night of his arrival — ^he clapped 
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vehemently; he had not clapped the other 
ladies. The singer's eyes sought his with 
wondering gratitude, and in that glance a 
kind of comradeship was established. 

The next day he sent her flowers, and she 
thanked him timidly before the concert; 
this was their first actual conversation. 
That night she sang with much more con- 
fidence, and after each song she got her 
salvo of applause from HiUiard. 

** His hands must ache," a lady whispered 
to her neighbour, for people had begun to 
make remarks about him. His unsociabil- 
ity had rendered him unpopular, especially 
with the mothers and the Pompadour 
Quartette, the latter arguing that if he were 
so very fond of music, he would surely 
applaud the other performers also. Nor 
could the men get hold of him in the smok- 
ing room; he eluded every one — except Miss 
Mildred Morley. 

And so five days passed by and the affair 
progressed sedately; it had already become 
an "affair" to the Rockwood Palace Hotel. 
Each morning HiUiard chose his flowers and 
despatched them to Miss Morley, and each 
night she thanked him prettily in the corridor, 
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after which she sang her best and Hilliard 
clapped her; he thought her voice grew 
sweeter every evening. There was no doubt 
but that her face grew sweeter, the hunted 
expression having abnost left it. 

On the fourth day Hilliard varied his 
morning offering; he sent Miss Morley sweets 
instead of flowers, and she thanked him in 
her usual eager fashion, only this time she 
shook his large, calm hand; her own was 
small and nervous, and Hilliard felt su- 
premely happy in her pleasure. As a rule he 
had not had the luck to please people. 

The next day — ^it was the fifth of their 
acquaintance — he summoned courage to 
ask Miss Morley to take a walk with him 
on Christmas day. She accepted instantly ; 
subsequently she surpassed herself in her 
singing. 

Christmas Day arrived and ptmctually at 
two the walkers met according to agreement. 
Several people saw the start, the girl in her 
best frock, gaily following Hilliard, and he, 
proud and erect, taking charge of her de- 
lightedly. When they came back, about two 
hours later, some of the same people saw 
the return also. The appearance of the pair 
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had changed remarkably; it could not be 
ascribed to physical fatigue only. The 
man looked puzzled and cast down, the 
girl depressed and disappointed. As she 
passed the hotel guests, she dropped her eyes 
uncomfortably ; she did not pretend to answer 
Hilliard's anxious questions. 

The spectators concluded that there had 
been a serious quarrel, though a few expressed 
veiled doubts of the singer's steady character. 
Musicians were so apt to be unstable. 

The quarrel theory, however, gained rapid 
ground that evening. The concert programme 
was especially elaborate in honour of the 
occasion. Miss Morley sang five times, and 
each time HilUard clapped her, waiting in 
evident suspense for his friend's accustomed 
acknowledgment. But the girl, to every 
one's surprise, did not once turn in his di- 
rection, nor did her face light up at the sound 
of his vigorous approbation. The advocates 
of the quarrel theory smiled complacently: 
at last the young man was being snubbed 
for his attentions; it was certainly most ill- 
advised to display his preference so openly. 

As soon as Hilliard fully realised Mildred's 
attitude, he did not even attempt to hide 
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his misery ; first he gazed at her appealingly, 
but when she avoided his gaze, he lowered 
it dejectedly. All his spirit left him in an 
instant; he looked and seemed a diflEerent 
person altogether ; unhappiness was stamped 
on every line of his tall figure, and yet it was 
plain that he accepted the tmhappiness 
humbly. 

After the concert he did not follow Mil- 
dred out as usual ; instead, he kept his seat tm- 
til most of the guests had scattered. But 
when he did go, his friend was waiting for 
him. Those who saw the meeting discarded 
the quarrel theory. The girl's manner was 
very gentle, almost deprecating, and the 
man in a flash regained his pleased serenity. 

After that the girl was always gentle, 
talking to her friend regularly every evening, 
and wearing his flowers in her dress repeat- 
edly, and always smiling at him when he 
applauded her, and turning her eyes to him 
for encouragement whenever she commenced 
anything new or particularly difficult. 

Hilliard meantime was enjoying every 
instant; it was happiness enough just to 
look at Mildred, and when she wore his 
flowers he glowed with pleasure, and when 
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she ate his sweetmeats he watched her ten- 
derly, and when she sang his favourite songs 
he applauded her tempestuously, and 
when she smiled at him his heart beat 
rapturously. 

And all the while he did not see the added 
droop to Mildred's shoulders, nor the quick 
flush that came when people smiled at her 
admirer — ^for they did smile, and she saw 
it. And then she would straighten herself 
and sing directly to him and he would be 
carried up into a seventh heaven, from which 
place he would descend, however, in time to 
clap her. Whereupon the people would 
smile again significantly. 

The ladies in the hotel were now distinctly 
hostile, avoiding Miss Morley ostentatiously 
in the corridors, and during her songs showing 
marked disapproval. One lady went so far 
as to speak to the wife of the proprietor, 
who promptly reported the fact to the head 
of the Pompadour Quartette. 

Mildred felt the gathering storm, but she 
bore herself with gallantry, not seeming to 
notice anything, not even the coolness of 
her colleagues. Her singing was certainly 
successful — she thought of that whenever 
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her courage failed her; this past week several 
other men had applauded her. 

While she was musing thus — ^it was De- 
cember thirtieth — a. message was brought to 
her from her employer. She brightened ; then 
she had not been mistaken — ^this summons 
meant the hoped-for prolongation. Her 
present engagement would close on the fol- 
lowing day, but she had been promised four 
weeks more if she succeeded in pleasing her 
audience. 

She hastened through the halls, soon 
reaching her destination. At the door, how- 
ever, she paused, chilled by a foreboding. 

That night, as he was dressing for dinner, 
Hilliard received a note from Mildred Morley 
asking him to meet her after the concert in one 
of the remote hotel parlours. The young 
man had never heard from her before; she 
had always thanked him verbally for his 
flowers, so this note, though very short, was 
extremely precious to the recipient; he 
carried it with him all the evening and 
occasionally he took it out and read it. 
When this was observed, his neighbours ex- 
changed meaning looks^ and Mildred saw it 
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too, and set her teeth and sang her songs. 
Her perturbation, nevertheless, was remarked 
by every one except by the person most 
concerned in it, who caressed his note and 
dreamed about the interview and listened 
to the music in a state of rapt inattention. 
Miss Morley's voice was hardly at its best; 
once, indeed, it actually broke. The audience 
pricked up its ears, but Hilliard paid no heed. 
How could he with that letter in his pocket! 

When the concert was over — ^it had seemed 
endless to the singer — the latter ntiade her 
way hurriedly to the appointed meeting- 
place. She must collect herself a little before 
her friend should join her. She wandered to 
the window and then back again restlessly. 
She knew that the next day would bring 
the old sharp worry, the worry about her 
future; but, though she knew this, she put 
the knowledge from her; this hour was con- 
secrated to Nelson Hilliard. 

He came in eagerly, holding out his hand 
to her; his handsome face was wreathed in 
smiles of pleasure. 

"How clever of you — we can talk so 
much more comfortably — the hall was full 
of draughts and people passed continually/* 
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She gave him a tremulous smile. "Yes, 
we can talk' — sha'n't we sit down?'* 

They did so, side by side, on the spacious 
green silk lounge. 

"Oh, you sang beautifully, " Hilliard be- 
gan; "it makes me so happy to hear you 
that I don't know what to do!" 

"You never forget to applaud," the 
girl replied with an effort; "most people 
won't take the trouble, so I don't 
know what pleases them or if any one 
is pleased." 

" Oh, every one is pleased. I heard them 
say so in the smoking-room." 

She ttimed on him. " Don't listen to what 
they say about me in the smoking-room." 

"Why not? They said your voice got 
better and better." 

"Don't listen any more, I mean,'* she 
urged with passionate earnestness. 

" Of course I won't, if you don't want me 
to." 

His ready acquiescence seemed to com- 
fort her. 

"You are so good to me," she murmured, 
"so good and gentle." 

The young man laughed light-heartedly. 
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"Who wouldn't be? Tell me his name, 
please!" 

She tried to join in his laugh. 

"Oh, there isn't any one in particular, 
but the world is n't very gentle — at least I 
have n't fotmd it so." 

She glanced at her smiling companion; 
delay would not make it any better. 

" We have had a good time, have n't we? " 
she asked ; * *you won't forget me? I am going 
to-morrow." 

The young man gave a start — ^the light 
died out of his face. 

"Going?" he cried. "Where to?" 

"To New York— after that I don't know." 

"But you said they would keep you 
through January?" 

" I hoped so, if I gave satisfaction." 

"But you have — ^the whole hotel would 
say so — ^your songs are the best things on 
the programme." 

"My employer doesn't seem to agree; 
anyway she wishes me to go." 

Hilliard sprang up. " I will speak to her 
at once." 

"Oh, no, you mustn't — you mustn't." 

He seated himself again. "You know 
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best, of course. I won't do anything tinless 
you wish." 

This time his acquiescence seemed to 
dishearten her. She was silent a moment, 
staring before her. 

" I am sorry about our part," she resumed. 
"I am sorry to lose the New Year walk." 

Hilliard's face fell still more. "I had 
planned something extra for New Year; I 
have sent to town for it especially." 

The disappointment in his tone roused 
the girl again. 

"Oh, never mind," she said, trying to 
assume a cheerful air, "perhaps we can 
meet somewhere else?" 

" But your next place may be down south, 
and I never leave New York except at Christ- 
mas and in the summer." 

" Well, in the summer then, and anyway 
we can write." 

He assented doubtfully; her eyes grew 
suddenly soft. 

"No, writing isn't much fun; we must 
think of something better." 

Hilliard's face lit up. " I 've thought 
of something," he cried, "we could talk 
over the long distance telephone." 
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Again the girl looked cast down, but she 
rallied, forcing a smile. " I could n't afford 
it, I 'm afraid." 

"But I can afford it," he exclaimed, "it 
won't be as much as the flowers." 

Mildred turned her head away; the 
pause that followed weighed upon them 
both. 

She broke it at last, speaking abruptly. 
"I am leaving by the 10.30 to-morrow 
morning." 

"Oh, I shall be up," he answered mis- 
erably. 

She waited, but he said nothing more, 
so she rose, giving him her hand. "Good- 
bye, you have been very kind; I am sorry I 
can't sing for you any longer." 

The words were cold, her friend looked 
harassed; he watched her as she slowly 
crossed the room. Then suddenly he darted 
to her side. 

"I want to say — I want to tell you," he 
stammered, " I have never had such a good 
time with anyone — ^never — since my dear 
mother died— I did n't know I could have — 
again." 

The girl's eyes filled with quick tears. 
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" I have had a good time, too, " she faltered. 
"I never knew my mother." 

He gazed at her in vague distress. "If 
I could do anything," he suggested timidly, 
" anything about your not going ; I would n't 
mind speaking to the manager, telling him 
what a lot I thought of your singing?" 

" Oh, no, you must n't do that, it would n't 
help a bit, and — ^you must n't mind what 
people say. The fact is," she added with 
swift inspiration, "I think the other girls 
are jealous of me!" 

Milliard surveyed her for an instant. 
"I should think they would be," he said 
simply; "what is the whole quartette com- 
pared to you?" 

"Well, they think they are a great deal, 
so they might say unpleasant things, but 
you wouldn't believe them, would you?" 

She threw him a wistful glance which he 
was too much bewildered to comprehend. 

"No, of course I wouldn't," he replied, 
but he did not pursue the subject. 

And so they parted, the man letting her 
go, though she lingered expectantly at the 
door, but he only murmured that he would 
see her the next day. 
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Then the girl ran up to her room, and 
began erratically to get her things together, 
but the work was often interrupted. 

" Oh," she thought, " it will fade in a week. 
That 's the trouble with his poor brain — 
little things satisfy him just as well — even 
the long distance telephone!" 

She pulled out her few clothes from the 
closet- — besides the official concert gown, 
she had but one good frock; she had 
worn it on that walk with Hilliard — the 
recollection was too much for her at this 
juncture. 

" Oh, why did it have to come to me — ^why 
did my man have to be that way — ^just my 
man? I was so happy at first, those first 
five days before I knew — ^and he was so good 
to me. But he was always good, only it 
was different when I knew. But no one else 
suspects — I have protected him at every 
point. If I had told them, they would n't 
have turned me away. But I couldn't. 
I let them think what they chose. He 
won't hear either why I left — ^that wotild 
hurt him terribly — and if I had asked him 
not to clap, that would have hurt him too ; 
and he never hurts any one — ^not consciously 
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that is — but he isn't always conscious of 
things." 

She laid her dresses in the tray, the 
Pompadour one on top, smoothing out the 
folds with trembling hands. 

"Well, anyway, he liked my songs, and 
we had a lovely time — only he won't re- 
member — and I shall." 

She broke off, searching aimlessly for 
something; her cheeks were flushed and 
tear-stained. Then the soft look returned 
to her eyes; she paused in the midst of her 
search. 

"It isn't his fault — ^he can't help about 
his mind. Oh, how lonely he must be all 
the time! He has never had any one since 
his mother. Oh, how she must have felt 
when she had to leave him ! I feel dreadfully, 
too, though I 've only protected him a week, 
but you get used to protecting people so 
quickly." 

She was trying now to find her hand- 
mirror. 

"People take advantage of him too, he 
never suspects bad motives; alongside of 
him I feel so calculating, but it 's because I 
want to shield him from those people; he is 
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miles above them anyway ; he has the ten- 
derest heart, and he *s as honest as the 
sun." 

Her thoughts engrossed her so completely 
that she found herself packing her hand- 
glass in her hat compartment; she sank 
down in sudden weariness; to-morrow at 
this hour, it would not matter what she did! 
She had had such bright hopes when she 
started that this engagement would lead to 
something permanent, whereas now she 
was dismissed in disgrace with no prospect 
of future employment, and the person 
through whom she had lost so much, though 
ignorant of the actual truth, had let her 
go, nevertheless, without a protest. She 
had begged him not to fight, yet it hurt that 
he had not, nor had he shown any regret at 
parting — ^it was this that made her feel so 
very desolate. 

At this moment, she heard a step approach- 
ing; she caught her breath — Hilliard's step? 
She thought she recognised it. The step 
paused — ^her heart beat faster — something 
white was slipped under her door. She 
stooped — ^the step retreated — she picked up 
the sheet of paper. 
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"Please don't interfere with what I do 
to-morrow morning. Will explain later. 
"Yours as ever, 

" Nelson Hilliard." 

Mildred clutched the mysterious missive; 
her eyes were full of consternation. What 
could it possibly mean — some scheme that 
would throw ridicule on them both? In that 
case her sacrifice had been in vain, the whole 
hotel would know. She read and reread 
Hilliard's words. Oh, what was his idea? 
what plan had he evolved? Her mind 
searched feverishly for his intention. She 
carried the note to the light and held it up 
in desperate hope; she had heard of secret 
writing that thus revealed itself. Then she 
almost laughed — secret writing and poor 
Hilliard? No, not poor except in worldly 
wisdom, rich in everything that was worth 
anything! 

She laid the note carefully on the table, 
after which she returned to her packing. 
The miserable fear had passed; she felt 
comforted now and serene. She could not 
explain the sudden change, the situation was 
the same, but her own mood was different 
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somehow. When at length she went to bed, 
the note was under her pillow, and though 
she cried, the tears were not bitter ones. 

The next morning as she was about to 
go down to breakfast, an ordeal which she 
dreaded exceedingly, a knock at her door 
announced the chambermaid, who entered 
thereupon carrying a large tray. 

" Mrs. Beaton sends this with her compli- 
ments; she thought it would be pleasanter 
before your jotimey." 

Miss Morley flushed, suspecting another 
motive, but the messenger's face expressed 
such frank good-will that Mildred smiled at 
her involuntarily. 

" She is very kind and so are you, for I am 
sure you had the extra trouble?" 

**0h, no, the head waiter superintended 
it, and your waiter selected the dishes; he 
said I was to take off the covers as soon as 
you were ready." 

Mildred seated herself in state, whereupon 
the covers were removed. 

" Why, this is a spread," the girl exclaimed, 
* *my favourite omelette, too, and how prettily 
the fruit is arranged!" 

In her heart she still believed it was a 
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scheme of the manager's wife to keep her 
in her room. 

" Yes, it 's a handsome tray," the chamber- 
maid remarked in a gratified tone. "But, 
Miss Morley, can't I help you about packing 
your bag?" 

Mildred threw her an astonished glance ; she 
had not been used to such attentions. " No, 
thank you, it is all done. Good-bye, Mary." 

To her surprise, the girl smiled at her 
mysteriously. " I am sure I wish you good 
luck — I hope you '11 be coming back soon?" 

Mildred's expression changed. "I am 
afraid not," she said with a sigh. 

But Mary still smiled as she retreated, 
and her snule was distinctly encouraging. 

When Mildred descended the stairs, it 
wanted but half an hotir to her train time : 
she had waited purposely, in order to shorten 
the farewell. Her idea was first to thank 
Mrs. Beaton, and then to slip out through 
the side hall to the omnibus; in this way she 
would avoid the hotel guests, and Hilliard's 
plan, if he had one, would be frustrated. 
Her heart smote her, to be sure — ^poor, kind 
Hilliard, who else had ever cared to make 
a plan for her! 
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She was not obliged, however, to choose 
her own course, for at the lower stairs 
she was met by the manager's wife, who re- 
ceived her hurried thanks with beaming 
smiles. "Oh, that's all right; I thought 
you might prefer it. I do hope you enjoyed 
it, Miss Morley? Your last meal under our 
roof, unfortunately!" 

This effusiveness was bewildering to the 
girl, but before she could reply, the manager 
himself appeared. 

'* So sorry to have you go, though of course 
we understand. But you mustn't neglect 
your voice ; such a gift should not be lost." 

Mildred shrank — was he sarcastic? She 
glanced about to hide her rising colour; then 
she saw that the hall was full of people ; they 
were standing in solid ranks, the Pompadour 
Quartette in front. Their principal now 
came forward ceremoniously. 

"We are sorry to lose you. Miss Morley, 
we all wish you a very happy journey." 

Mildred shook hands with her mutely, 
after which she was presented with a bouquet ; 
she accepted it, too, without a word. This 
then was Hilliard's plan — ^he had bribed 
them to be polite so that her departure 
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should not be ignominious. But how had 
he managed the people? She gazed furtively 
at those who were nearest her, and they 
gazed back in an interested way; at that 
she flushed again and they smiled sympa- 
thetically. 

Mrs. Beaton squeezed her hand. "You 
must n't mind, my dear," she whispered. 

This completed the girl's confusion; she 
almost ran across the vestibule, the spectators 
bowing and making way. At the door she 
encountered Nelson Hilliard, who had evi- 
dently been waiting there for her. He took 
her gravely by the arm and led her down 
the slippery steps. 

**I am going with you," he explained in 
an aside, as he handed her into a hand- 
some private carriage. 

She submitted in dazed content; she felt 
inexpressibly soothed. 

"Won't you lean forward?" he asked 
excitedly; ''they are all looking to see you." 

She complied: the hotel windows were 
crowded, people bowed and waved their 
handkerchiefs, and Mildred bowed back 
and Hilliard waved his hat, after which 
the carriage started off. 
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The girl was too much mystified to speak, 
though Hilliard evidently expected that she 
would. 

"Not now," he urged, **wait until the 
train. I will explain everything then. But 
it went oflE splendidly, didn't it? They 
treated you like a princess!** 

**I don't understand," she began, but he 
stopped her. 

**No questions, please," he said, as he 
arranged the cushions for her, and she closed 
her lips obediently, thrilled by a new sense 
of being directed. 

** I mean no questions on that subject, " 
Hilliard explained hilariously. 

He himself, however, frequently came 
back to it; in fact he did not seem 
able to keep away from it. "Pretty 
humble, weren't they, at the last? 
No, not yet — you mustn't say a word. 
Did you have a good breakfast this 
morning?" 

. "A good breakfast? I had a perfect 
feast!" 

Hilliard laughed exultantly. "I saw the 
head waiter working over it ; he does n't 
often take so much trouble." 
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**0h," cried Mildred in dismay, **I forgot 
to give him a fee." 

Hilliard's amusement was extreme. "I 
would n't worry about that if I were you." 

**What do you mean?" she asked. 

He bent down. "You are cold — ^you 
must let me tuck you in." 

He did so and she thanked him with her 
eyes ; her mind was singularly at ease ; a new 
trust had sprung up in her heart, a trust 
in the man at her side. He was different 
somehow to-day; the change was subtle, 
yet she felt it acutely. 

"Those women backed down, didn't 
they?" he said. "It made me laugh to 
see them!" 

But his face for an instant was stem, and 
Mildred saw and began to understand — ^he 
was no longer the protected, he was the 
protector; their positions were reversed tem- 
porarily. 

"No, you mustn't ask" — she had not 
spoken — "I will tell you when the proper 
time comes." 

She smiled at him serenely. "Tell me 
whenever you please," she said. 

He returned her smile with eager gratitude. 
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"Oh, it won't be long now," he asstired her, 
" just wait a very few minutes." 

So Mildred waited, wondering vaguely to 
herself whether she wotild ever feel so safe 
and happy again. 

As soon as they reached the station, 
Hilliard hurried his companion into the 
train- — ^they had arrived at the last possible 
moment. 

Mildred suppressed an exclamation. * * The 
drawing-room? Oh, why did you do 
it?" 

'* We can talk so much better," he answered 
sadly, for the joy of the carriage had already 
left him. "Are you comfortable? What 
can I get you?" But his manner had lost 
all its gaiety; he looked anxious and ill at 
ease mentally. 

'* We must talk," he went on without wait- 
ing, ** we must have our little explanation." 

The girl agreed reluctantly; she had en- 
joyed the last half -hour intensely. 

**It will be hard to explain," he began, 
"I have done a very strange thing." 

She gave him a gentle smile. **I know 
it 's kind — ^whatever it is." 

Hilliard brightened. "Well, I don't know 
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about that, but it seemed the only thing 
to do." 

In his nervousness he avoided hef eyes; 
they were gentle, too, like her smile, but 
behind the gentleness there was something 
else, a kind of breathless expectancy. 

" I don't like to tell you what I 've done," 
he broke out with boyish directness. 

The girl turned toward him impulsively. 
"I want you to tell me everything — you 
must promise me — ^just as it happened. I 
don't want you to leave out anything." 

"All right," he said submissively. **Well, 
when we parted last night, I could n't brace 
up at all — my ideas were all jumbled to- 
gether. I thought a smoke would do me 
good, so I slipped in and sat down by the 
door ; there were other men in the room, but 
they didn't seem to notice me. After a 
while I began to hear what they were 
saying." 

He stopped ; his face had contracted. 

"They were talking about you," he con- 
tinued, "about why you were leaving so 
suddenly | they said that you were going on 
my account — ^that my attentions had been — 
damaging to you." 
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He paused again, trying to collect himself. 
Mildred's pity came back, overwhelming her. 

"Oh, don't mind them," she urged un- 
steadily. **You cotddn't harm me — ^you 
could n't." 

He straightened himself in sudden relief. 
" No, I could n't harm you," he said. "Well, 
I must have got out of the room, for the next 
thing I knew I was in the open air ; the cold 
had brought me to, though my head was still 
confused — it gets that way sometimes, I 
don't suppose you have noticed? I thought 
first that I had had a bad blow, so I walked 
up and down a little while; pretty soon I 
began to remember and then I got in a rage, 
the blood rushed into my head, I felt sick 
and faint. That lasted quite a while, but as 
soon as I could see, I started for the door. 
I wanted to knock them all down — those 
curs who had dared to slander you! But 
before I could enter the house, it came over 
me that if I thrashed them it would n't help, 
it would only make it worse; so I stayed 
outside and thought — my head was much 
clearer by this time — and very soon I thought 
of a plan. After that I went in and wrote 
you and took the note up to your room. 
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When I came down I went straight to Beaton. 
I told him what I had heard in the smoking- 
room, and I demanded immediate reparation. 
He asked me by what right — and I said — ' ' 

He broke off, and then resumed in a fainter 
voice. 

"I said we were engaged; that we had 
meant to keep it secret for a while ; but that 
now I had decided to announce it, as I wished 
to have the right to defend you. I said that 
what I wished and desired was a public 
ovation on your departure. I said his wife 
must come forward and the other ladies also, 
for I had gathered from what I had overheard 
that the ladies had been your chief enemies. 
I said your principal must do something 
officially. I said there must be some flowers. 
He promised to do his best. I said it must 
be absolute, but that you were not to be 
told either that I had announced the engage- 
ment or that there had been talk about us in 
the hotel. I said I did n't wish my future 
wife's ears to be polluted by any low gossip 
of that kind. I said that innocent women 
must be shielded, and that I proposed to 
shield you. Well, Beaton was very abject; 
he offered to tell the men of our engagement. 
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He did so, and they came out and congratu- 
lated me — ^praising you up to the skies. 
But I stopped them off pretty short — I 
would n't have your name in their mouths. 
And then Beaton took me to his wife and I 
gave her a good talking to. I never did it 
to a woman before, but she deserved every 
syllable she got, for she had complained of 
you to your employer — I had heard the men 
say so. Well, I told her how I expected 
her to behave now that she had learned 
her mistake, and she promised to do what- 
ever I said — so we planned a few things 
together. I didn't see your principal 
until this morning, but then she was very 
civil, saying nice things about you. Now 
I have told you everything." 

He turned for the first time towards his 
companion; she was crying furtively and he 
saw it. "Oh, you do mind!" he exclaimed 
in great distress. 

"Mind?" She caught his hand in hers. 
" No one has ever stood up for me — ^no one 
ever — in all my life before!" 

She still held his right hand firmly j she 
now stooped and kissed it deliberately. 

The young man was overwhelmed with 
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confusion. "Oh, you must n't/' he stam- 
mered, " you must n't!'* 

"Yes, I must, and you must let me — " 

Hilliard withdrew his hand gently. "It 
wasn't anything — ^any man would have 
done it.'* 

She raised indignant eyes to his. "No, 
they wouldn't," she retorted vehemently, 
"not one in a hundred would have done it. 
You protected me magnificently — ^you put 
your strength all about me. Oh, I don't 
suppose you can tmderstand — ^but it 's the 
loveliest feeling to a woman! " 

"It wasn't anything," he repeated awk- 
wardly. 

"Oh, don't take it back," she begged, 
half in tears. 

"I don't take it back," he said eagerly, 
"only I don't want you to thank me — I did 
it because I had to. I felt that way once 
before, when a man was rude to my mother — 
it came like a great black wave — I had to 
make a pltmge for it or die." 

" But you took me with you," she argued 
passionately, **you took me on top of the 
wave with you." 

Hilliard looked still more pertturbed. 

IS 
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" Don't think I expected it to la^/' he said 
in growing agitation; "it was only to right 
you with those people; I did n't mean to 
hold you to it afterwards." 

Mildred gave him one quick look, then 
her head sank on her breast; he must act 
and she must acquiesce; she was no longer 
the governing force. 

Hilliard surveyed her intently; the truth 
seemed to dawn upon him faintly. "I 
did n't mean to hold you to it," he repeated 
desperately, "it was just to stand up for 
you with those people. I did n't think you 
could look at me seriously?" 

Mildred flashed him an answering glance, 
but his old helplessness had returned. She 
smiled — ^her protector was still dependent; 
she bent towards him, speaking very quietly. 
"You have fought for me — ^it is for you to 
decide." 

Hilliard flushed, starting forward impetu- 
ously. " You don't think — ^you don't mean — 
you could n't care?" 

" I will do whatever you wish." 
' He drew back; his eyes were full of pain. 
"Not that way," he cried. "Oh, not that 
way!" 
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The girl stretched out both her hands. 
" I am yours in every way," she said simply. 

He took her in his arms with nervous haste, 
and she dtmg to him murmuring things — 
calling him her champion — ^her hero. But 
Hilliard for a long time could not answer her. 

"I loved you from the first," he began 
brokenly, "even before I saw you — ^when 
I read your name in the newspaper — I can't 
explain — ^but it is true." 

He bent over her, stroking her cheek; his 
timidity had vanished altogether. "When 
did you first begin to care?" 

Mildred faltered; she could not tell him 
the truth, that at first it had been gratitude, 
then pity, and that by degrees the pity had 
become deep regard, and that the regard 
in its ttim had sprung all at once into love. 

"Won't you tell me?" he asked again 
insistently. 

She hid her face against him. "I cared 
for you always," she whispered, "but — I 
didn't love you until I knew how strong 
and brave you were!" 

He put his hand tenderly beneath her 
chin, raising her face to his. " 'The Eternal 
Feminine,' " he said, kissing her. 
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The phrase startled her, coming from him ; 
she glanced up, his eyes met hers smilingly; 
a great wave of astonishment swept over 
her. Then she had not fathomed his mind, 
there were depths that she had not even 
sounded. In her haste, she had decided many 
things. Oh, how superficial she had been! 

She pressed closer, laying her cheek against 
his arm. "No, the Eternal Masculine," she 
murmured softly. 
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LOVE IN THE MIST 

WHY, Jerry, how did you get here?'* 
She was laughing and crying and 
being kissed; her arms were frankly about 
his neck. 

"Oh!" she cried again, "I am so glad — 
I can't even think! It — ^it — ^was *uch a 
surprise to — ^to — open the door and find 
you here!** 

The boy surveyed her as best he 
could. 

"I say, how well you look! But you 
oughtn't to, you know — I don't — a, bit. 
Good Lord! we have n't seen each other 
for five hideous months!" 

"I have hated it so!" 

By "it" she meant Italy and Prance, in 
which countries she had been sojourning 
since the preceding March. 

Jerry looked fierce. 

" Mrs. Dickson is a brute!" 

Madge shook her head; the tears were still 
231 
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in her eyes, but behind them there was joy 
— the kind that nothing can spoil. 

"No, Jerry," she said, "it is n't as bad 
as that; she simply doesn't tmderstand. 
She must have cared for Papa, of course, 
but she has forgotten — ^that is all. I told 
her how we felt — I wrote it, I mean — ^how 
there could never be anything else. But 
it worked the wrong way; you know what 
she did — she made Papa send me abroad. 
Oh! it has seemed ten years!" 

Again the girl's voice broke; the boy 
was miserable. He stroked her slim little 
arm. 

"It was awfully rough on us all; your 
father missed you terribly. I used to see 
him sometimes down-town; we always talked 
about you. Yes, you will see I am right 
when I say that Mrs. Dickson is a 
brute." 

She gazed at him in loving pride; his 
three superior years gave his judgments 
so much weight. 

' 'Oh, Jerry, never mind, so long as we are 
here!" 

At this she was kissed again. 

" Yes, but I can't stay. I thought you 'd 
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come before. I 've been waiting here for 
three days. It 's a fearful hole, too; nothing 
fit to eat and most awfully cold." 

Her soft hand touched his cheek. 

" And you did it all for me?" 

He gave an embarrassed laugh. 

"Oh, I did more than that — I bearded 
the lion in his den — ^the lioness, I mean. 
I hung about Deeside for ten blessed days; 
it was all the time I had. Oh, she was very 
sweet to me, asking me to dinner, and all that 
sort of thing, but underneath she was laugh- 
ing; she knew when my leave would expire. 
It 's an awfully shabby thing to trade on a 
fellow's lack of funds." 

Madge could find no words, but she kept 
tight hold of his hand. 

"You don't ask a single question! What 
a funny girl you are!" 

" I am not ftmny at all." 

But she had not thought to ask; it was 
enough that he was here. 

" I don't see how you knew," she murmured 
dreamily. " I did n't myself until two days 
ago. They telegraphed me, you see, to join 
them at the moor." 

"Oh, I knew she would send for you as 
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soon as I had gone ; she is getting up a house- 
party." 

His tone was very bitter. Madge gazed 
at him in alarm. 

"Oh, Jerry, you must be mistaken! She 
did n't mention it to me." 

"Of course she didn't mention it; she 
wanted to spring it on you. I Ve studied 
her pretty thoroughly; I know the workings 
of her mind. She 's a very clever woman; 
but, Madge, the worst of it is that when 
I am with such women I get to doubt them 
all. They wriggle so and twist things; they 
don't care a hang what they say." 

She laughed, looking up at him; she could 
not be serious just now. He laughed, too, 
though less light-heartedly. 

"Oh, you know I don't mean you! Well, 
I had to chance it — ^about your route, that 
is — ^though I thought it would be this one. 
Oh, Mrs. Dickson does n't know. I did n't 
tell her my leave was extended; I can play 
the game as well as she." 

The girl smiled at him serenely. 

"You 're a very clever man." 

Young Jerry looked delighted. 

"I don't see where the cleverness comes 
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in. This won't help us a bit. Oh, darn 
it all — ^if I only had some funds ! " 

''Don't," she said, softly. "What does 
that matter — ^to us? " 

"Grood old Madge!" he murmured. "I 
believe you would stick to me if I was a 
tramp! I 'm not much better really. I 
have hired the worst old team — a pair of 
used-up cart-horses. You must promise not 
to look when I drive off." 

The girl's face clouded instantly. 

"Why, Jerry, what do you mean? You 
are not going to leave me?" 

"Well, it stands like this, you see — ^I 've 
either got to catch my steamer or to lose my 
place at home; as it is, they Ve given me 
an extension; in fact, they Ve been awfully 
kind. That 's why I don't want to disap- 
point them. You would n't want it either, 
would you?" 

Her lips were quivering ominously; he 
watched her with wretched eyes. 

"Come, brace up, Madge," he urged; 
"you Ve got lots of pluck for a girl." 

Even this had no effect. Jerry's hand- 
some face showed his acute concern. 

"I say, Madge," he pleaded, as he took 
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her gently in his arms, "you mustn't break 
down — ^I can't bear it. We 've still got 
nearly an hour." 

She brightened, trying to smile at him. 

•'That's a good girl!" he cried. "Be- 
sides," he went on, confidently, "we are 
sure to win, you know. I 've got to work 
like everything, and you 've got to be plucky 
and wait. She will see then that we mean to 
stick to it — ^that it 's that or nothing for us." 

"Jerry, if she could hear you, I believe 
she would yield at once." 

This was very flattering, but the boy 
shook his head. "Oh, no, she wouldn't; 
she isn't that kind — she is very conscien- 
tious, but she cares for little things. She — 
but I 'd better stop; after all, she 's your 
father's wife." 

Madge stared at him a moment, then her 
mouth began to twitch. 

" She means to be very kind to us." 

At that they both laughed out. 

"Let's drop it," he suggested; "we are 
wasting all our time." 

He drew up two chairs in front of the 
little coal fire; the inn being empty, they 
had the sitting-room to themselves. 
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Outside, the wind was enjoying itself 
in great gusts, playing tag with the mists 
that haunt the Scottish peaks. The inn 
stood alone upon the long, straight post- 
road ; a more solitary position could scarcely 
have been found. 

**Isn*t this nice?" the girl sighed, as she 
settled herself in her seat; the chairs were so 
close together that hands and arms could be 
linked. **To be here all alone in this dear 
little room, at the top of a wild Scotch pass 
— ^just you and I — and the fire?'* 

He glanced about him doubtfully. 

"There is Celeste," he objected. 

**0h, Celeste won't interrupt us; she is 
having her lunch. There is something so 
mysterious about a real Scotch mist." 

They were silent for a moment, though 
their eyes did not lose time; each minute 
was so precious when the term of them 
was set. 

The wind howled very fiercely, the fire 
blazed and snapped; it seemed as if these 
two elements were eager to have their say 
also. 

**I like that gown of your's." 

"Oh, this?" she said, indifferently, try- 
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ing to hide her joy. "This is an old trav- 
elling-dress. How much time have we by 
your watch?" 

'* Fifty minutes," he groaned. 

**Then we must talk plans." 

**What plans?" he exclaimed. 

"But you don't seem to see — ^it — ^it is so 
hard for me." 

He surveyed her rather gloomily; her lit- 
tle face was set. 

"Of course you 're very yoimg," he said. 

She gave him an astonished frown. 

"When a woman has made up her mind, 
it is not a question of years ; besides, you are 
only twenty-two. You would n't like me to 
be older than you?" 

This retort impressed the boy. 

" I would n't have you any diflEerent from 
just what you are." 

Madge looked relieved; she had heard 
of strange young men who preferred older 
women. 

"I'm glad you're satisfied; but, Jerry, 
don't you see any way for us to do?" 

"I only see one way, and that is for me 
to drive ahead and try to get promoted as 
quickly as I can." 
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The girl's head drooped again. 

"But that would take so long; it might 
be years and years. How can we possibly 
wait — only seeing each other now and then? 
Besides, there are other things.*' 

He threw her an anxious glance. If she 
would only not cry! 

"I tell you what," he said, assuming 
a cheerful air; "we will both think very 
hard for five minutes by the clock. They 
say it helps a lot when two people concen- 
trate their wills; but you must keep your 
thoughts quite fixed. I wonder if you can?" 

This tatmt revived the girl. 

" I can do it as well as you." 

"All right then, let 's begin." 

The dock ticked very loud, the fire sput- 
tered and snapped, the wind shook the 
little windows, and still the yotmg people 
thought. 

"Time's up," Jerry aimounced; where- 
upon Madge raised her eyes, gazing at her 
comrade with a kind of solemn joy. 

"I have found the solution; it is wonder- 
ful — ^how it came. I can't help thinking, 
Jerry, that it came straight from God." 

Jerry felt uncomfortable, but girls would 
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talk like this; it was natural to them, prob- 
ably. 

" What have you thought?" he asked. 

She flushed in sudden shyness, hanging 
her small brown head. 

"You tell first," she murmured. 

" I did n't think of anything, except that 
things were very bad." 

"Oh, didn't you?" she cried, disappoint- 
edly. 

" Come on, let 's hear what you thought." 

"I don't believe I can tell you." 

**0h, but you must," he insisted; " it won't 
be fair if you don't." 

"Oh, won't it?" she stammered, lifting 
her face to his. Her expression was so wist- 
ful that her youthful chief grew grave. 

" I say, Madge, you must n't teU me unless 
you want to, you know." 

She pressed a little closer. 

" I am going to tell you," she said. " How 
niuch time have we exactly?" 

" Just forty minutes and a half." 

"You see," she began, speaking hur- 
riedly, " our predicament is this: we may be 
separated for years — ^we meet now — quite by 
chance " 
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"Good gracious, Madge," he objected, 
" I don't know what you call chance ! I 
have worked for this and plotted for it with 
all the brains I have." 

"Well, partly by chance. I might have 
gone the other way. But this is the point, 
we are here now; in forty minutes we must 
part. As the long, dreary road carries us 
farther and farther " 

"Oh, you needn't enlarge. I know the 
beastly road; I have tramped up and down 
it for three days in the rain." 

"Please don't interrupt me — ^the import- 
ant part comes next. This is Scotland* — 
you and I are of one mind- — there is C61este 
— and the landlord. Now do you see what 
I mean?" 

"I '11 be hanged if I do!" 

"Oh, Jerry," she cried, desperately, her 
face turned quite away. "I want you to 
marry me immediately, according to Scot- 
tish law." 

He gave a long whistle, pushing back his 
chair. **My goodness! you surprised me. 
But I can't do it — it is n't right." 

They faced each other stubbornly. 

" Why is n't it?" she demanded. 

x6 
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"Oh, I can't give you reasons, but I 
know it is n't^-that 's all.' ' 

"You mean it isn't legal? But think 
of Gretna Green. Lots of great people did 
it. Besides, it would only be a form — I 
should go straight to Papa, but I could tell 
him then, you see." She faltered, looking 
at him. **!■ — I — ^want to belong to you, 
Jerry. Don't you want it too?" 

The childish appeal shook the boy to his 
depths, but he concealed the fact stoically, 
thinking it for her good. 

"Of course I do, but it must n't be by 
stealth; it must be before the world. I 
have my pride, you know. There, things 
will come straight pretty soon — I shall work 
like anything. You *re not angry, are you, 
Madge?" 

She lifted an obstinate mouth, which he 
kissed until it grew soft. 

"I don't give in at all! Oh, there is the 
sound of wheels!" 

Jerry sprang to the window; Madge fol- 
lowed close behind ; but they could not see 
distinctly, the mist having increased some- 
what. A man stepped from the carriage 
and entered the door of the inn. 
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"It looks like Mr. Norton." 

Jerry gave a groan. 

"I suppose he will come up here! What 
horrid luck for us!" 

'*0h, no, it isn't," she panted. ''Oh, 
Jerry, don't you see? He is an older man 
and a lawyer ; he is a great friend of Mamma's. 
If he thinks my plan is possible, I presume 
you won't object?" 

'* You don't mean that you are going to 
consult him?" 

**0f course I am," she exclaimed. "You 
must meet him first and explain things; 
otherwise he might think it rather strange. 
After that you can put the case to him 
impartially. I will give you just ten min- 
utes, then I shall come in. I 've subtracted 
it from our hour." 

** How much of it wiU be left over ? " 

"About twenty-five minutes," she replied, 
"but it will be enough, if we don't dawdle. 
Oh, do you understand?" 

"No, I don't," he. said, vehemently. "I 
will never agree to such a scheme." 

"Oh, yes, you will," she pleaded, "if Mr. 
Norton does?" She put her arms up sud- 
denly. "Oh, Jerry, you can't refuse?" 
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She clung to him and nestled to him, 
rubbing her soft cheek against his, and 
coaxing him so adorably that at last he was 
forced to yield. 

'*I don't approve of it, Madge; but if Mr. 
Norton sees no harm " 

** Jerry," she cried, ecstatically, as she 
gained the little door, "you're the nicest 
man in all the world — ^you *re the nicest 
man alive!" 

Soon after Madge's exit Lawrence Norton 
was ushered up-stairs. He hesitated an in- 
stant at the open door. 

'*Come in, Mr. Norton; this is the public 
room. This weather is pretty dismal. I 
suppose you are bound for Braemar?" 

Norton made some slight rejoinder; he 
was chilled by the long, cold drive. 

**I 'm off myself towards Glasgow." 

**Ah, indeed?" the older man said. 

A silence fell between them; Jerry felt ex- 
tremely ill at ease. 

"It's an awfully beastly wind-storm." 

"It is, indeed," Norton replied. "I am 
quite surprised," he added, '* to find any one 
else up here." 

"Oh," the boy put in quickly, thank- 
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ful for this lead, "there is another person 
here beside me — some one that you loiow." 

** Really ? " Norton answered. ** Some one 
from New York?" 

"You will see for yourself in a minute; 
she is coming in before long." 

"A lady?" Norton inquired. ''Well, I 
am sorry for her! The weather is abomi- 
nable, and this seems a poor sort of place." 

"She isn't staying, except to rest the 
horses ; she is going on to Braemar." 

Norton looked more interested. 

"Some one I know, you say?" 

"Oh, hang it all!— it's Madge Dickson," 
was Jerry's blunt response. 

Norton's expression altered. ** Madgie ?" he 
repeated, "little Madgie here?" 

"Yes," said Jerry, stiffly; "Miss Dickson 
is here with her maid." 

The older man looked amused. 

"I used to know her when she was a 
child," he observed; "that was not so very, 
long ago, but I have n't seen her for some 
time." 

**You see," Jerry went on, ignoring 
this remark, **I was to explain to you 
first how matters stood. The fact is, she 
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and I are engaged, but her famUy won't 
agree — ^her stepmother won't, that is — so 
we have to meet as we can. I planned this; 
she did n't know — she is on her way to the 
moor, and I am bound for my ship ; it 's a 
kind of crisis, you see, and — well — she's 
a girl and she gets frightened. She has 
taken it into her head that we ought to go 
through some formula — that it will make 
it easier for her, on account of her step- 
mother." 

Norton looked grave; his thoughts were 
rather complex, but one stood out before 
all — ^to these two young creatures Edith 
seemed a stubborn foe — ^little gentle Edith — 
his Edith of long ago! 

** I have n't agreed at all," the boy ex- 
plained, eagerly, "but I promised to put 
it to you — ^as a man of the world, you know 
— whether you thought it right that we 
should be married here before witnesses ac- 
cording to Scottish law. We have agreed 
to abide by what you say." 

" So you have put me in as umpire with- 
out consulting me?" 

** Oh, we knew you would n't mind — ^you 
are such an old family friend." 
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Norton winced in spite of himself. 

"I wiU do my best," he said, "but I 
think I may say at once that I am distinctly 
against the thing. Anything irregular is 
sure to make talk, and that should be avoided 
where a young girl is concerned." 

"Yes," the boy cried, **that is just my 
view; women must be protected, whether 
they like it or not — one's own women es- 
pecially." 

Norton suppressed a smile. 

** She *s a dear little girl; you ought to be 
very proud." 

Jerry blushed furiously, to his infinite 
disgust. **That goes without the saying- — 
but she 's coming. I say, you '11 be firm? 
She has a way of wheedling." 

** She is not alone in that ! " 

The door opened softly and Madge Dickson 
entered the room. She came forward nerv- 
ously, holding out her hand. 

**I am so glad, Mr. Norton!" 

"So am I, Miss Madge!" 

They stood for an instant, smiling, then 
Madge glanced at the boy. 

"I have told him," he assured her; *'he 
quite understands how it is." 
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Hef eyes sought those of Norton. 

"Of course I do/' he said. 

"How kind of you!" she murmured, 
after which no one spoke. 

At last the girl grew desperate. 

" Did Jerry ask you about — ^it?" 

"He told me your idea; but, my dear 
Miss Madge (you must let me be quite frank) , 
I don't think it would be advisable; you 
must give up any such scheme." 

The girl looked disconcerted. Yotmg Jerry 
gained her side. 

"I say, Madge," he remonstrated, "we 
mean it for your own good." 

She raised her head defiantly. 

" Don't be a prig!" she cried. 

It was Jerry's turn to be disconcerted, 
but he rallied gallantly. 

" I don't care a straw what I am, but you 
must be above all blame." 

Madge turned towards him quickly, lay- 
ing her hand on his. % 

" I beg your pardon, Jerry." 

They exchanged a rapid glance. 

Norton saw that in that eye-glance the 
forgiveness had been granted tenfold; he 
saw, too, in that same eye-glance the boy's 
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adoring love. The girl was not so trans- 
parent; he could not read her so well. 

**Miss Madge," he said, regretfully, "I 
am afraid it is I who am the prig. But if 
you will think it over, you will see that it 
really won't do." 

'*I suppose you know best," she said, 
in a submissive tone; "anyway, I promised 
to do whatever you advised — ^and as Jerry 
thinks so, too " 

The boy beamed upon her. 

*' It 's awfully nice of you, Madge, to take 
it in that way!" 

** But," she went on, keeping her eyes on 
the grotmd, "we have so little time " 

Norton started towards the door. 

"I understand' — " he began. 

"No," she exclaimed, "I don't mean 
that at all, I mean the reverse — ^that Jerry 
ought to go and get his last things done; 
he mustn't lose his ship, that is our only 
hope — ^his being able to work very fast. It 
will seem long enough at best — ^to the one 
who has to wait." 

She said this so sweetly that both men 
felt like brutes, the younger one a little less 
so when on passing to the door he had 
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managed surreptitiously to squeeze her slen- 
der hand. 

"Mr. Norton," Madge said, hurriedly, 
" I have a few words to say. Do you mind 
coming over by the fire? I sha'n't be very 
long.'* 

He watched her in approval as she crossed 
the little room. She was certainly very 
graceful; Edith had not overdrawn. A 
sudden sense of pleasure stirred his languid 
heart ; Edith was right in saying that Madge 
would make a sweet wife. Edith was very 
discerning; she seldom made mistakes; she 
had told him that the girl was exceptional, 
that she only needed a little bringing out. 
She had said more than this, he remembered; 
she had hinted — in her way. She had also 
taken him into her confidence about this 
boy-and-girl affair. She had deplored it, 
very naturally, saying that the girl was far 
too young; though if it had been the right 
person- — But here Edith had broken off. 
Later, she had asked him to help her in 
diverting the girl; she had invited him to 
the moor for that purpose, as Madge was 
shy with strange men. In his case there 
would be the old acquaintanceship, he would 
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have a better chance; besides, he would 
know just what to say to her ; Jerry was quite 
unformed. 

Edith had written this in her last letter; 
she had expatiated on the young man's 
lack of head. But Norton, having seen 
the youthful lover, was much more favour- 
ably impressed. The boy was deeply in 
earnest and quite absorbed in Madge. No, 
Edith had not done Jerry justice; he was 
really a fine yoimg man. If he could be 
sure that the girl would break her heart 
over him? He was glad, though, that he 
could not be sure. 

In the meantime Madge Dickson was 
twisting her hands; the distinguished law- 
yer seemed formidable, viewed as her step- 
mother's friend. 

**I am going to the moor," he began, 
observing her constraint, "so we shall see 
each other soon again." 

Madge looked perturbed. 

"Is it really a party?" 

"There are others, I believe; I don't know 
just how many." 

This seemed to break her down. 

"Oh, you don't know what it means to 
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me. I am not like other girls — I can't stand 
scenes or arguments — I hate to have people 
disapprove. It makes me ill and nervous — 
and yet — I won't give up." 

She gazed at him appealingly. 

"Miss Madge, what can I do?" 

But she saw that he took it lightly. 

**I don't think you quite understand. 
Jerry is everything to me." 

"He is— just now," he replied. 

She flushed in sudden indignation, fixing 
him with her eyes. 

Norton was strangely abashed. 

"That was very bad taste, I admit! But, 
Miss Madge, you are so yoimg; the world has 
many turns." 

"If you mean that I could turn against 
Jerry or that he could turn against me, 
then you don't know the world as well as 
I do — for / know that that could not be!" 

" But people change as they grow older, 
not necessarily for the worse — ^the point of 
view alters insensibly; you ought to give 
yourselves a little time. It is a serious thing 
— ^taking a husband — a very serious thing. 
I believe that Jerry loves you devotedly, 
but — he is not twenty-three years old." 
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Norton felt that he was pleading for 
something — something that he did not un- 
derstand. Madge, too, felt the hidden some- 
thing and braced herself forthwith. 

''Mr. Norton," she said, in a low voice, 
" I will try to make it quite clear. I should 
like you to understand it, as you are Mamma's 
old friend. I have cared for Jerry always, 
ever since I was a child — ^we were children 
together; he was always my chief friend. 
I turned to him for everything; I had no 
mother, you see. My step-mother was very 
kind to me, but she did n't understand. 
Jerry did; he used to comfort me — and I 
loved him for it dearly — ^long before I knew ; 
and when I did know, it seemed quite natural 
— we had always cared so much. That 
is why time could n't make any difference — 
he is like a part of myself — I could n't get 
on without him, you see I am not at all brave. 
That is what makes me so unhappy, that 
I am not brave like him — ^I can't face the 
long — ^long — ^waiting — ^the months without 
seeing him. And there is another thing — I 
have not told him — ^it makes me so ashamed. 
I have reason to think, Mr. Norton, that 
they will try to — ^to — bring up some one 
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else, — and — and — I am such a coward — ^I 
can't bear to displease Papa. That is why 
I wanted to bind myself in some very solemn 
way, so that Jerry wotdd have the right to 
stand by me. And, " she added, softly, ' * it 
woxild show that I trusted him — with all." 

Dtiring the girl's passionate speech Nor- 
ton's expression had changed. 

'*Miss Madge," he said, abruptly, **how 
long has Jerry been in Scotland?" 

'* Fourteen days," she replied. 

Norton rose from his chair. 

*'I will call in your maid and the bride- 
groom." 

She did not attempt to thank him, but 
her eyes were full of light. As he passed 
her, bent on his errand, something soft just 
touched his sleeve. 

In five minutes more the principals and 
witnesses had assembled in the inn parloiu*. 
The room was extremely dreary; it had but 
two good points — a fireplace and a bay 
window — ^though to-day even these had 
drawbacks, for the wind howled down the 
chimney and the rain beat against the panes, 
the mist-storm of the morning having now 
become a heavy gale. 
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The occupants of the parlour harmon- 
ised with it in gloom. Celeste, the French 
maid, was lugubriously stiff, her usually 
genial face had fixed itself into a frown, 
her cheerftil nasal tones were subdued 
to muttered sounds, which, being quite 
unintelligible, produced the effect of groans. 
Norton, on his part, was not in the highest 
spirits, though he would not confess to him- 
self how deeply depressed he was. The girl, 
therefore, being sensitive, felt weighed down 
by the witnesses' evident concern ; her pretty 
face was half hidden behind her lover's tall 
form. 

On the whole, it was the yotmg man who 
came out of it the best, though underneath 
he, too, was exceedingly perturbed. He 
was harassed about the future — ^about his 
work at home, most of all about Madge, 
whose tender, frightened eyes made him 
realise in a flash how she dreaded the trials 
to come. 

One thii^ amused him grimly— he made 
the most of it — ^the fact that Norton had 
yielded to Madge's first appeal! 

"Oughtn't some one do something?" he 
inquired, plaintively. 
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** Some one ought to ask us what we pro- 
pose to do." 

He patted her arm approvingly. 

" Of course they ought/' he cried. 

After this they both looked at Norton. 

**Am I to ask?" he said. 

**If you don't mind," they murmured, 
standing side by side. 

The lawyer inspected them as they waited, 
the girl so shy and drooping, the boy so full 
of pride. Then swiftly he put the questions 
and the two young people replied. After- 
wards there was a short silence, broken 
only by the wind. 

Celeste gave a gloomy cough; Madge 
shivered in spite of herself; Norton walked 
towards the window, a sound having caught 
his ear. He turned, nodding hastily to 
Jerry, who nodded back again. 

Madge saw the silent signal; the tears 
rushed into her eyes, though she made no 
attempt to detain him when Jerry kissed 
her good-bye. But she looked at him, and 
looked at him, forgetting all the world. 

"See here, Madge," he said, unsteadily, 
**it won't be very long; there will be the 
letters. Oh, I 've got to go, dear!" 
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He made one plunge for the door, not, 
however, forgetting to slip a coin into 
Celeste's ready hand. 

At the door he paused, looking back- 
ward; his eyes lingered passionately on the 
girl; then he turned to Norton. **Take 
care of her, please," he said. 

As Jerry started off in his vehicle, another 
carriage drove up, this time coming from 
the north, but the mist was now so thick 
that nothing further could be discerned. 
Norton, who was waving to the boy in the 
hope of being seen, espied the second carriage. 
The next moment he gave a cry. 

**It is Mrs. Dickson, Miss Madge; I can't 
be mistaken in that walk. Good Heavens, 
she must know!'' 

This was his first idea, but he dismissed 
it shamefacedly. Edith had a way of 
knowing so many things that her friends 
sometimes suspected tiiat she possessed 
the second sight. 

**She must have come up to take us back 
in style; she probably didn't expect to be 
caught in mcKre than a mist. I will go down 
at once. Miss Madge, would you like to 
escape?" 
17 
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The girl stood where Jerry had left her — 
a picture of pale despair; the tragedy of the 
parting had swept all the blood from her 
cheeks. 

"No," she said, tonelessly; *'I shall tell 
her what has occurred." 

**But, mademoiselle!" the Frenchwoman 
protested, aghast at such a bitise. 

Norton, too, looked a little discon- 
certed. 

** Had n't you better wait tmtil later?" 

At this point in the dispute a step was 
heard on the stair. 

Norton threw the door wide open. 

** Another surprise," he exclaimed. **I 
foimd Miss Madge here by happy accident, 
and now you complete the thing!" 

Edith Dickson greeted him sedately; she 
could be sedate when she chose, and now 
she was playing the chaperon — a r61e which 
did not suit her altogether. 

She kissed her step-daughter affection- 
ately, anxiously almost. 

'*I thought I should catch you here," 
she murmured. '* I came to meet you half- 
way. Our carriage will be much better. I 
can take you both with me. Celeste, my 
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wet cloak is in the entry. Will you see 
that it is spread out?" 

When the maid had left the room, Edith 
Dickson glanced round. **Do you know," 
she began, apologetically, **I have a feeling 
that something has happened here? Even 
the furniture suggests it. There is a sense 
of hidden things." 

"How like you!" Norton murmured. 

She turned suddenly to her step-daughter. 

"Why, Madge, how pale you are! Has 
anything really happened ? ' ' 

The girl clenched her fingers. 

"Jerry Lawton has just left us and* — 
Mamma' — I am his wife." 

With that she escaped from the room. 

"Lawrence, what does she mean?" 

" If you will sit down a moment, Edith, 
I will endeavotir to explain." 

She did as he suggested, he drew up the 
other chair; for the third time within an hour 
a man and woman faced that fire. 

" Lawrence," she said, reproachfully, " were 
you in it too?" 

He made no immediate answer; he was 
gazing at her sideways. She had not changed 
much' — ^little Edith — except that her smile 
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was gone; otherwise her delicate beauty 
was quite untouched by time. 

The old pang shot across him — if she had 
only been steadfast! He roused himself with 
an effort. 

** Of course it is n't legal," he remarked. 

"What is n't?" she demanded, for she, 
too, was far away in thought; she, too, was 
thinking of the time when they had been 
boy and girl together. It was not so long ago 
— ^fifteen years at most' — but to her it seemed 
an age, a wilderness of mist and pain. 

Then suddenly, as she thought, the mist 
and pain grew less — a, sense of strange well- 
being came over the lonely woman. Was it 
some subtle influence thrown out by the 
burning coals, or was it that other presence 
—the ardent, youthful love? 

'*The Scotch marriage that she told you 
of." 

The answer brought her back; she must 
resist the spell — ^the spell of the strange lit- 
tle fire and of what might have been. 

"Do you mean to say that you counte- 
nanced it, after what you have heard?" 

"Ah, but you don't know what I have 
heard," he replied, in a meditative tone. 
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** Lawrence," she cried, imptilsively, **how 
can you treat me so?" 

He poked the fire in sflence; it blazed up 
merrily. 

"I don't think," he said, slowly, "that 
you have any right to put it so. I should 
say it was just the opposite — as far as bad 
treatment is concerned." 

Edith Dickson flushed a little. 

"You are wandering from the point. 
What have those children been up to? And 
what was your part in it, please?" 

"Oh," he objected gaily, "you don't do 
it well at all — the disapproving parent. 
Shall I tell you how you looked when you 
came in?" 

She made no coherent answer. 

"You looked like a sweet little school- 
girl attempting to play a big part." 

Mrs. Dickson smiled rather faintly, her 
fingers clasped her chain. 

" But you have n't answered my questions. 
About the children — ^and yotu-self." . 

"They have gone through an empty form 
of marriage, which won't bind them in the 
least, but which comforted them immensely 
— ^poor little tragic things! They didn't 
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know that the present law requires a prior 
residence in Scotland of twenty-one days. 
I did n't tindeceive them, because my heart 
was touched. If you had seen them, Edith, 
standing there side by side, so trustful and 
so devoted, you wotild have yielded tool 
What is there half so beautiful as just this 
early love? What would the world be 
without it ? At first I was as much against it 
as you cotild have been yourself, and so was 
Jerry Lawton — ^which does him honour, by 
the way. He refused point-blank to agree 
to it unless I wotild take the responsibflity 
of actually advising the thing. Well, I did 
so after I had heard her story; she told it 
of her own accord — very simply and sweetly; 
she showed me her dear little sotil. She loves 
him, Edith, superbly, and yet she is timid, 
too. Oh, my dear, I did n't want her to be 
tempted; for, Edith, the first love is best." 

Mrs. Dickson stared at the fire ; her delicate 
features were set. 

" I suppose it did n*t occur to you that I 
might have a side?" 

**0f course you have," he assured her; 
" no one knows that better than I, but — ^you 
don't happen to understand her. That was 
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her sole accusation, and, Edith, I believe 
it is true. I have promised, you see, to 
stand by her." 

She threw out both her hands. 

** She has chosen her knight and her cham- 
pion. She has no right to two." 

" Edith, you are bitter, you are very hard 
on the child ; and yet, of all living people you 
should sympathise." 

"Lawrence," she said, unsteadily, **why 
must you take her side? I mean, why must 
you condemn me without even asking me 
to explain? It is true that I do not under- 
stand her, that we are not congenial, on the 
whole, but she was against me from the 
beginning — she has always misunderstood. 
I tried repeatedly to make her love me — 
desperately — in my way. I pined for it, 
Lawrence, I pined for it — I had no children 
of my own. But I failed — ^the knack was 
missing. At first I used to care; afterwards 
I got rather hardened,- — ^yes, I suppose I 
was hard. And then came this affair with 
Jerry; he disliked me intensely, too — I could 
see it in every eye-glance — she had preju- 
diced him so. Of course that was inevitable, 
but it hurt me bitterly; they looked upon me 
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as their enemy, and yet I could n't humble 
myself to them. It has been a kind of 
tragedy, one in which we all were to blame, 
only I don't want you to think I have been 
heartless — ^not that, Lawrence — ^ffom you." 

They had risen; the man stood beside 
her, looking down into her face. The fire 
burned more faintly, though the red coals 
still glowed on. 

" Edith," he said, in a low voice, " I beg 
your pardon a thousand times! But you 
and Madge must come together — ^you must 
give her one more chance! " 

She lifted sad eyes to his. 

'* Lawrence, I wanted to give her the best 
thing that I knew." 

He was silent for an instant; he was glad 
the room was dim. 

"Edith," he said at last, softly, "will you 
let me kiss your hand?" 
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*' T DO not think so, " she said, **no one has 

i ever thought so." 

**That is no reason at all; you don't think 
like other people. " 

His tone was insistent; Pauline considered 
a moment. 

** Well, I ought to then, if I wish to reach 
them." 

She was smiling now, although her eyes 
were serious. Outside, there was a field of 
wind-tossed grain. 

**Ah," he exclaimed, **as if you hadn't 
reached them!" 

She smiled again, this time in depreca- 
tion; her mouth was very pretty when she 
smiled. 

Ronald Lee surveyed her with tmdis- 
guised approval. How small she was, how 
delicate, and yet how full of keen vitality! 
Involuntarily his eyes sought the loimging 
figure opposite — ^the figure of Timothy Par- 
267 
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rish. The next instant the figure had sprung 
into alertness. 

" Do look at that jolly little beastr— what 
I would give to own him!" 

The two former speakers glanced politely 
out of the carriage window. They were 
passing a straggling, red-roofed, farm-house, 
in front of which stood a youthful Shetland 
pony. 

** Sha'n't we buy him ? " the voice de- 
manded; it was low and cheerful, the voice 
of one who is a little deaf. 

The two friends pulled themselves to- 
gether. Patiline spoke vaguely. ** He would 
be rather hard to manage in a flat. " 

Timothy Parrish laughed, though the 
ring of it was not quite natural. " I meant 
that as a joke!" 

His wife coloured faintly. "I am very 
glad, " she murmtured, ** I had visions of end- 
less complications." 

He made an impatient movement. " Well, 
please dismiss the visions — ^we have enough 
complications." 

The words were sharp with disappoint- 
ment ; the excursion had not gone off as he, 
Parrish, had intended, and now, to cap the 
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dimax, they were forced to lose the finest 
scenery by returning in a covered carriage. 

"She is thinking of something else," 
Ronald Lee interposed, ** I know the symp- 
toms — a steady eye without expression, and 
a very civil, firm-set mouth." 

Pauline roused herself for both men were 
looking at her. "Perhaps I am absent- 
minded," she admitted, **but who would n't 
be, under the circumstances ? To be dragged 
out for a holiday, when one did not wish to 
take one, and then not to be allowed to talk 
of anything that one cares for! Is n't that 
an ugly sentence," she added, addressing 
Lee smilingly, ** almost monosyllabic?" 

**0h, if you are going back to that!" 
Parrish exclaimed, settling himself osten- 
tatiously in his comer. "I am glad you 
people don't want whole seats, " he went on, 
as he pulled a small volume from his pocket. 
" Now talk away. I sha'n't hear a word, 
either mono- or polysyllabical. What a 
good thing it is that some fellows still write 
for the story." 

His two companions exchanged a swift 
smile; after which Pauline turned sideways 
towards her neighbour, who, recognising her 
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mood, fell in with it delightedly. In the 
old days this mood had presaged troubled 
waters, but with Pauline storms meant 
relaxation, and relaxation meant no end 
of things. 

*^You are in for a lecture," Lee began in 
a low voice. **0h, you mustn't stare so 
at the landscape; yours are finished, and 
they are among the best things you have 
done." 

Her eyes had wandered from the hill-side 
to her husband. He seemed to be absorbed 
in his story. 

"You are tired," her friend annoimced, 
still in an undertone. 

"Yes, I am tired," she agreed, "but this 
does n't rest me. I am thinking — ^thinking 
— ^thinking — ^underneath. ' ' 

"Of course you are! He might as well 
attempt to stop a motmtain torrent." 

Lee had meant to urge repose, but now 
that the husband had forestalled him, his 
point of view had altered; he felt, somehow, 
that rest was not the thing. 

There was a pause, during which they both 
gazed out of the window. The view was 
narrower now, just a strip of dull green 
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woodland, behind which the rocks rose, 
grim and insurmountable, save only to 
the grey, sure-footed lichen. They had left 
the rolling farmlands behind. 

The woman's eyes still lingered on her hus- 
band. Lee, too, cast a keen glance at the 
reader; then he addressed Pauline abruptly. 

" Why did you send me that last note?" 

She braced herself, knowing that the 
struggle was upon her. She liked struggles, 
they aroused primeval feelings. "Partly 
to invite you for to-day, and partly to tell 
you my intentions." Her tone was deli- 
cately defiant. 

**Your intentions?" 

" In regard to Donnelly. " 

** And I am here to talk you out of them! " 

"Don't argue with me," she begged, "I 
am dreadfully out of spirits." 

"Out of spirits — ^when you have done a 
thing like DonnellyV 

She threw him an eager glance. The sky 
was growing darker; there was a sense of 
coming thtmder in the air. Storm birds 
hurried by, the tall firs waved their branches, 
there were heavy blackish clouds in the 
heavens. 
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"Do you really think it is so good?" she 
asked, for once oblivious of her surround- 
ings; usually the weather played upon her 
at will. 

"I don't think," he cried, "I know." 

**Go on, please!" her eyes were spark- 
ling. 

•*Yes, I will go on, but not in that di- 
rection, I am going quite another way. But 
first I want to ask a point-blank question. 
Do you or do you not acknowledge a debt 
to me?" 

**Need you ask?" she murmured. **You 
showed me the way, you pulled aside the 
brambles, you made me see things as they 
really are. If not for you, I should have 
tripped up ignominiously. " 

In this there was a touch of exaggeration, 
but the man listened eagerly. It was sweet 
to hear her speak thus, for in the world's 
opinion she had far outstripped him. He 
was known, but she was famous; between 
the two words there lay a long steep path- 
way — a pathway which she had climbed 
alone. 

**Ah!" he protested, with a deprecatory 
gesture. Then, returning to his point: **So 
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you do consider yourself a kind of former 
pupil?" 

She nodded smilingly, 

**Dear lady," he cried, '* don't you see 
what follows? That being the case, you will 
do as I advise you?" 

She met his look directly for an instant. 
Her cheeks were rather red now. ** I can't," 
she said, **I wrote you I meant to change 
it." 

**You mustn't change a syllable! The 
end is perfect." 

Pauline was silent, fingering her white 
scarf nervously. 

**You have no right to withhold your 
best, " he went on with insistence. 

**No right?" she echoed. ** Donnelly is 
mine." 

**Not altogether, now that I have seen it. 
Why did you show it to me?" 

**I wanted your opinion, your praise — 
oh, yes, I wanted it I But now I am content." 

** You are not content — ^if you will pardon 
me for contradicting you. " 

She made no answer. The road was very 
desolate; on one side was the lake — they 
could hear the angry water; on the other, 

x8 
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there was a row of stimted trees. There 
were rocks everywhere, half submerged by 
recent torrents; a while ago it had begun to 
rain. 

Pauline shivered, and drew her wrap 
about her; she was acutely sensitive to 
external gloom. 

Lee bent towards her. "Why are you 
going to change it?" The question was 
a challenge. 

'*It is Timothy." She hesitated. **To 
him it seems decadent. He hated my ear- 
lier things, the ones you liked so much. 
He asked me never to write like that again." 

Lee shrugged his shoulders slightly. * * One 
understands that, of course — from his stand- 
point. " 

The lake was growing more uproarious, the 
waves were leaden-coloured, the trees shook 
in the wind. 

Pauline stared gloomily before her. * * Well, 
his standpoint should be mine, shouldn't 
it?" she asked slowly. 

**No," he cried, **you are a creative 
artist — ^that makes all the difference in the 
world. Has he read it, by the way — ^the 
end of Donnelly, the part where Eileen is 
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driven to revolt? Heaven be praised that 
you had the nerve to take that turning! 
Most people would have felt obliged to go 
the other way." 

** Yes, he has read it and I know he wants 
it altered, though of course he leaves me 
perfect liberty." 

Her friend's smile was ironical. ** And you 
call that liberty?" 

Pauline flushed. **He has been very pa- 
tient, he has guarded me from every outside 
care." 

She spoke excitedly; Lee saw that she was 
yielding. 

'* Naturally," he murmured. *' Who 
wouldn't guard you?" 

He broke off. The desire to dominate 
was carrying him beyond his usual limit, 
which with women had always been a fixed 
one. 

**Let me speak to him," he urged, re- 
covering his former tone with an effort, 
**let me point out to him the great shame 
of spoiling your work in deference to a mere 
vulgar prejudice — ^the idea that in fiction 
the lawful love should always win? The 
tale without the end will be merely a grace- 
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ftd little fantasy — ^you take the kernel out, 
if you suppress the end." 

She brightened, until a new doubt as- 
sailed her. **If you spoke for me, he would 
think I was afraid?" 

**Well, you are, aren't you? That is 
what it comes to. You are afraid of the 
great average contempt for the unusual?" 

'*0h, if you put it that way." 

** I put it still more strongly: you have n*t 
the courage of your convictions." 

Pauline frowned, pushing her hair back 
from her forehead. 

** Whatever I do, people seem to make a 
point of being cross to me." 

Ronald Lee smiled; he was nearly sure 
of victory. **Your husband couldn't be 
'cross' to you, " he said, lowering his voice 
again instinctively. **Big men are always 
kind. Just see his massive shoulders." 

Pauline laughed uncertainly. Lee was 
small and slender. **0h, he wouldn't beat 
me, even if I should print the present end 
of Donnelly,** 

**Then you will print it — ^intact — ^as it 
stands at this moment? " 

** But it is n't standing, it is all in pieces — 
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I have knocked it all to pieces on this 
drive." 

Lee ignored the pleasantry. ** May I make 
things straight with your husband? " 

The windows rattled ominously; the car- 
riage moved with diflBculty along the sodden 
road. 

**You can't; you are not his wife." 

Lee threw her a searching look. **Why 
not print it without a word? " 

She started. He continued urgently. ** Af- 
terwards he won't mind, he will fall in with 
the general view; in fact he will probably be 
the first to praise the thing." 

**I will think it over," she stammered, 
"I can't decide so quickly." But her eyes 
belied her words. Lee knew that her de- 
cision was made. 

He drew a breath of relief; he had not 
realised imtil now how much had been at 
stake. It was not only the case in hand, 
it was his own self-esteem; failure would 
have meant a double humiliation. But he 
had not failed, he had won, and against 
the heaviest odds. He straightened him- 
self; of late, he had grown used to defeat. 

*'That is lightning," he observed. 
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Pauline glanced towards the window, 
and instantly her expression changed. She 
leaned forward quickly and touched her 
husband's hand. * 'Timothy, it is lightning." 

He went on reading stolidly. She moved 
across beside him. 

**I am afraid," she said in a sharp voice. 

At that he laid down his book. She gazed 
at him with eyes that implored; whereupon, 
very coldly, he put his arm about her. 

**Shut your eyes," he directed, and she 
did so with a sigh, chilled by his evident 
reluctance to play his usual part. How 
patiently he had held her during other 
thimder-storms! She pressed her weary 
forehead against his sheltering arm; she 
had been thinking so incessantly; now, she 
need not think, she could leave that until 
to-morrow; in the meantime she could drift, 
and let herself be guided. There were two 
guides, though. 

As soon as her eyes were closed, Parrish 
fixed his on the man opposite, who, on his 
part, marvelled at the astoimding trans- 
formation. Hitherto, Timothy had been 
a careless, easy-going lounger; now, he was 
a man with an idea. Lee glanced at Pau- 
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line, and instinctively her husband clasped 
her closer. She stirred. Parrish bent down 
and said a few low words, which she 
answered. 

Lee surveyed the pair with irritated 
interest. Husbands had no right to dis- 
play their possessorship so crudely, es- 
pecially when the possessed was a woman 
like Pauline. She lay with flushed cheeks, 
and drooping shotalders, her delicate profile 
sharply outlined against the man's dark 
sleeve. Lee likened her in his mind to a 
sensitive Stradivarius, but the comparison 
annoyed him by its triteness; he must 
search for something better — sl fragile lily 
weighed down by her own rare fragrance? 
Still worse! A nervous thorough-bred, chaf- 
ing at control? The thinker frowned and 
glanced towards the window; the storm was 
evidently upon them — a, flash of lightning 
made the horses rear. 

Pauline gave a cry, clutching her hus- 
band's arm. 

* 'There is no danger," he began, im- 
patiently, but again the horses plunged, and 
this time the carriage tipped considerably. 
Parrish half rose, but he sat down again 
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immediately, laying his arm more firmly 
about his wife's slim shoulders. 

There was danger — a, narrow road, ex- 
tending straight before them, on one side 
jagged rocks, on the other a steep descent 
to the lake; no place for turning, no place 
for shying, no place for anything but steady 
nerves and expert driving. Unf ortimately, 
the horses were beside themselves with 
fear. 

There was a second flash of lightning 
followed by a sharp dap of thunder. The 
horses reared again, dragging the carriage 
still further towards the dangerous edge. 
Parrish held his breath, quieting Pauline 
mechanically. 

** Timothy,*' she faltered, * 'won't it ever 
stop?" 

But no one heard the broken words, for 
both men were intent on what lay without; 
they had reached the wildest point of the 
drive — ^the famous Langland Chasm. Lee 
recognised it with a groan. He knew as 
well as Parrish that the road went on like 
this for half a mile. 

A moment more and he had sprung tow- 
ards the door, but Parrish was before him. 
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*'No, you don't," he cried, "our only 
safety is to keep our seats. There 's only 
this one narrow place. We shall get through 
all right. Keep still, Pauline," for she, too, 
was struggling wildly to disengage herself. 

His voice was stem, but she did not cease 
her struggles; Lee struggled too, and Timo- 
thy held them both tenaciously. 

**Let go of me," Lee gasped, **we must 
get out at once." 

Parrish tightened his hold. "Neither of 
you shall jump." 

Lee wrenched himself free, but before he 
could open the door, Parrish had grasped 
the handle. 

**Get away!" Lee cried; he was breathing 
very fast. The next moment, he had thrown 
himself with redoubled strength upon the 
door. Pataline, too, had recommenced her 
feeble efforts to get free, crsdng all the while 
hysterically against her husband's sleeve. 
It was like a contest between two frantic 
children and a giant, but a giant who was 
handicapped by a bitter piece of knowledge 
— ^the knowledge of a tacit partnership be- 
tween his foes. 

In a moment Parrish spoke again. **It 
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is two to one, but I shall conquer — ^you may 
as well give in to me at once. *' 

Pauline opened her eyes, 

** Two to one?" she panted. 

Then suddenly she saw Lee's face. 

** Timothy!" she cried in a panic-stricken 
aside, * *I want to stay with you — ^with you — 
do you hear?" 

He gazed down at her with softening 
eyes. 

* 'Courage, dear," he murmured, **it will 
soon be over now." 

As if in mockery of his words, the storm 
hurled its final bolts upon them, roaring 
about them savagely like some evil beast. 
The driver made a desperate attempt to 
pull up the terrified horses, but they were 
once more quite beyond control, and 
galloped on madly along the dangerous 
road. 

Parrish pressed his wife still closer, * * Keep 
your eyes shut — God help us!" 

Pauline heard without fully understand- 
ing; to her it was the thimder-storm that 
killed. She buried her head against her 
husband's shoulder. He bent over her, 
murmuring things and trying to hear her 
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answers. At that moment neither of them 
remembered Ronald Lee. 

Seeing his chance, the latter sprang 
forward, and with a sudden movement 
struck the window-pane with his umbrella. 
The window broke, but, instead of profiting 
by his success, Lee sank back exhausted. 
Pauline, too, seemed utterly appalled by 
the crash of the breaking glass. She was 
crouching on the seat in a little panting 
heap, for her husband had let her go, in 
order to thrust his head out recldessly 
through the hole that had been made. 

**We are all right," he announced, **here 
is the curve, at last." 

There was a prolonged pause, during 
which the occupants of the carriage en- 
deavoured as best they might to recover 
from the sharp nervous strain, for, as Timo- 
thy had said, the strain was over. The 
elements, as if in answer to the husband's 
despairing prayer, had suddenly become 
more kind, the thunder had grown less, the 
lightning* much more faint; the horses 
trotted steadily towards the end of the 
ravine. 

Parrish stared gloomily before him. In 
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the reaction his heart had hardened itself 
against Pauline; after all she had only 
turned to him in her fear. The old lion still 
reared its ugly head between them — ^the 
lion of Lee's influence. 

His wife divined his mood and tried in 
vain to break in upon it, but her husband 
took no notice of her attempts. He was 
gazing into space, his lips were set, his 
brow was clouded, his hands were clasped 
tightly on the knob of his stick. 

Her eyes cotald rest on him unchecked. 
How strong he was — ^he had mastered them 
in an instant; she had the woman's inborn 
love of physical strength. A wave of ad- 
miration swept over her. What was a little 
skill in making sentences? Courage was the 
great thing after all. 

She raised her face to his 5 her mouth was 
very wistful; it had the droop to it that 
Ronald Lee admired. * 'Timothy, " she ejac- 
ulated, "I wish I was n't such a coward!" 

Her husband did not speak. After wait- 
ing an instant, she addressed a remark to her 
opposite neighbour. 

**0h, I am all right, thanks," Lee said. 
His hand shook, as he spoke; he was obliged 
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to let it fall upon his lap. **We all lost our 
heads," he continued, striving desperately 
to speak naturally. "But I suppose one 
always does?" 

"Timothy didn't lose his head," Pauline 
retorted, in spite of herself. 

Lee flushed, and Parrish frowned; where- 
upon Pauline hastened to talk of other 
things. But somehow nothing would go. 
She knew that for the moment both men 
were hostile to her. 

Lee felt her evident constraint, and hated 
Parrish for it, blaming him for the subtle 
change in her. And Parrish, sore and 
morose, blamed them both, but especially 
his wife. 

Meantime, Pauline was racking her fertile 
brain for some way to right herself before 
the drive was done. All at once her face 
brightened. She began to speak in an eager 
tone. "Do you know that this drive has 
shown me how to end my tale?" 

" Donnelly f* Lee demanded with an anx- 
iety that was scarcely veiled. 

"Yes," she answered. "Timothy, please 
get out your note-book. I want to dictate 
something. " 
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Parrish gave the speaker one swift, in- 
quiring look. 

She returned the look steadily. "It's 
the end of Donnelly/' she explained. 

A flash of comprehension passed between 
them. "I am ready," Parrish said; his 
tone was full of triumph. 

At that Lee roused himself; in literary 
things, he was not to be ignored. "She 
can't do it," he cried, addressing Parrish 
with irritated heat; "no one could — ^after 
what we have been through." 

Pauline waved him aside. "I am going 
at least to try. " 

Lee threw up his hands. "Madness!" 
he exclaimed. 

There was a slight pause, after which 
Pauline began. 

And then, before they knew, Donnelly was 
gone, and the other two were left alone. 

She hesitated, throwing Lee a look; he 
had, however, already divined her plan. 
She was going to give in, not to himself, 
but to the other man ; she was going to sub- 
mit herself abjectly. He could not endure 
the thought, but it would be useless to pro- 
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test — ^women were women first and artists 
after. He set his lips in strong dissent; 
she was about to change the thing before 
his very eyes — ^if one could put it so — ^this 
was the part that he had praised, and she 
was about to fling it, so to speak, in his face. 
She made a second start, faltering a little 
at first, but gaining courage as she went, 
until at last her voice rang out above the 
clatter of the road, so that her husband did 
not have to strain his tired ears. 

And then, before they knew, Donnelly was 
gone and the other two were left alone. 

Eileen made one spring for the door. ** Don- 
nelly,*' ?he called, "don't go— I—" 

She broke off with a cry; a man was disap- 
pearing round the curve of the path. 

** Donnelly," she wailed, "don't leave me here 
alone!" 

Reynes glanced about; the stmmier-house 
might have ears? Then he came up close 
behind the small white form. "You are not 
alone," he murmured. "My dear Lady Don- 
nelly, I will see that you get home. " 

She listened vaguely, straining her eyes in 
the gloom; they were standing in the door of 
a little rustic house, Eileen's chosen retreat 
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when the days were very hot. She had fitted 
up the place to siiit her own fantastic taste; 
all in green and brown to match the forest 
trees, with a frieze of dancing sprites round 
the top of the room. 

"To make them feel at home," she had ex- 
plained, when Donnelly had questioned her on 
this head. By "them" she meant, of course, 
the little men, the elves of the glen. It was 
against all well-known rules to call them openly 
by name; for Eileen was very young, not more 
than nineteen, and she had been brought up 
on such things. 

Donnelly, too, adored the old tales in a shame- 
faced kind of way, and whenever he got the 
chance, it was his delight to tell them to his 
wife, of an evening when they were alone in 
the great firelit hall. At such times, she would 
listen with childlike faith, her feet curled 
tmder her on the soft fur rug, her hands spread 
out towards the bright wood blaze, her small 
head pressed close against her husband's knee. 
For she always began there; afterwards, as the 
stories grew more wild, she wotild work her way 
up gradually into his arms, and there she wotild 
lie, her fair hair on his sleeve, her eyes fixed 
eagerly upon his kindly face. And then, at 
the end, she wotild cling to him, half afraid, and 
beg him to carry her up the great dark stairs. 
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She was thinking of this, while she listened 
to Reynes. 

**0h, what did he say?" she began, ignoring 
what had come between. "My head is in a 
whirl. Can't you remember? I want his very 
words. " 

*'Why bring up his words?" Reynes asked. 

"Why?" she cried, with a frown. "Because 
we must not disobey — ^no one must, when he 
speaks that way." 

The Englishman's half-smile drove the speaker 
on. 

" It is so, " she insisted. " Did n't you know? 
Donnelly is lord in Conoughmore. No one stirs 
without his leave — not even myself, " she added 
under her breath. 

Reynes surveyed her in amused despair. He 
did so like her frown, and her clear-cut little 
face, and the curl that wotild not stay in place! 
Suddenly, as he looked, the blue eyes filled 
with tears. Then Re)mes lost his head. She 
was so forlorn; who could resist the chance? 
Besides, she had asked him to come. 

"Eileen," he murmured softly, "he had no 
right to be so rough; it was only his idea that 
the bridge was not safe. And as for that door, 
he must have seen that your fingers were there. 
Ah — please don't cry! Isn't there anjrkhing 
I can do? You must know how I feel? You 
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must have known all these weeks? Dear, beau- 
tiful EUeen!" 

She sprang away from him like a fawn. 

"Keep back — don't come near me!" The 
words were panted out. 

"Eileen," he protested, **I will do whatever 
you say. I only want to help you. Ah, don't 
be so distressed!" 

She drew herself up. "I am Donnelly's 
wife, you forget that, Mr. Re)mes. Shall I tell 
you what that means? It means that I am 
nothing apart from him — I belong to him like 
his castle or his coat. It 's not a question of 
whether he 's kind — I 'm his own just the same. 
And if he chooses to scold, what is that to you? 
That gives you no right to insult me in this 
way. How dare you say he is rough? What 
do you know? I tell you he is kind— far kinder 
than I deserve, and I ought to know, for I 'm 
his wife — it all comes back to that. Oh, if 
he were here, he would make you pay for this!" 

Reynes's colour rose. Scenes were not in his 
line; one was all very well for a change, but 
two in a day! He had always said that Don- 
nelly and his wife were not grown up. 

"And you?" he asked, with the faintest 
possible sneer. 

. She flashed him an angry glance. "Oh, I 'm 
horribly to blame, but that 's nothing to you 
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— I am not accountable to you for what I 
do." 

"You are very unjust," he retorted, with 
some heat, "you act as if you had n't asked me 
to come. What was one to think — ^what was 
one to suppose?" 

Eileen turned very red. "It was nothing 
but fun — ^it meant nothing. Please go, Mr. 
Reynes. " 

He gave her a commiserating look. "I am 
sorry you are afraid. " 

"Afraid?" she repeated, with a gesture of 
haughty scorn, "afraid of what — of Donnelly? 
Why, I *m in love with him, man. There, now 
do you understand? I suppose such a thing 
doesn't often happen in your land? Yes," 
she went on, her face all aglow, "I would follow 
him across the world for one little word, for one 
smile, for one kiss, for one touch of his hand. " 

She paused, and Reynes gazed at her in an- 
noyed surprise — all this for a man who but 
ten nainutes before had scolded her until she 
cried! But the Irish, he remembered, were still 
a savage race. 

"I'm not worth his finger tips," she con- 
tinued passionately, "and yet he makes my 
life a paradise of joy — except," she caught 
herself up, "when I break the only rule he 
lays down." 
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"He did seem a bit inclined to make things 
rather hot," Re)mes put in with an ironic 
smile. 

Eileen stamped her foot. " He may do what- 
ever he likes. I thought, Mr. Reynes, that I 
had asked you to go?" 

Re)mes gained the door. "What will you 
do?" 

"I shall stay here imtil Donnelly sends some 
one to take me home. Oh, I wotild wait all 
night rather than go a step with you!" 

Reynes opened the door, the next moment 
he was gone, and Eileen was left alone. 

She stared about her in dazed dismay, lis- 
tening to the retreating footsteps on the path 
without. What was she to do? Before Reynes 
she had been brave, but now she felt extremely 
doubtful of herself. What if Donnelly shotild 
not send? What if he had really gone? Her 
heart grew faint with fear. She glanced 
towards the door; night was coming on, she 
could not cross the glen alone. Oh, why had 
she ever come! 

She seated herself despairingly in the centre 
of the room ; there was no sort of lamp, in half 
an hour it would be dark. Outside, the trees 
had commenced their ghostly stir. She shiv- 
ered and grew pale. At home it had been 
grand to hear the forest tales, with Donnelly 
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close at hand to cling to, if need be. She choked 
down a rising sob. Oh, where was Donnelly 
now? 

A man without saw Reynes leave the house, 
and hurry away along the shadowy path. The 
rain was falling fast; the man moved nearer, and 
took up his stand beneath a thick forest tree. 
When he finally opened the summer-house 
door, it was so dark within that at first he could 
not see Eileen's frightened face. 

She gave a muffled scream. *' How dare you, 
Mr. Reynes? I told you to gol" 

"Eileen," the man said, and she flew across 
the room and hid her face impetuously against 
his wet sleeve. 

"Ohl" she gasped, in an ecstasy of relief, 
"I didn't know it was you!" Then before 
he cotdd reply, "I hate Talbot Reynes." 

The man's face was rather grim, as he stroked 
the small, blonde head. The action was in- 
voluntary; he stopped it when he thought. 

'*Drop Reynes," he said, putting her 
aside. 

Eileen turned away, and began with trem- 
bling fingers to collect her scattered things. "I 
am ready now," she murmured. 

Donnelly straightened himself. "Come here, 
Eileen, I have not done." 

She went back to him, half airing, and leaned 
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her head against his arm. "I am tired/' she 
faltered, "won't you take me home?" 

He surveyed her in quick alarm; had the 
fright been too severe? 

She held up her face, divining some change. 
"Donnelly," she whispered, **I won't be bad 
again. " 

"Don't joke," he said sharply, "this is a 
serious thing." 

"I always joke," she cried, forcing back her 
tears. 

"Well. I 'm not joking, " he retorted. "Now 
listen to me, Eileen: I like your fun and all that 
sort of thing, but there *s one thing I cannot 
stand." 

She rubbed her hand significantly. "You 
made that fact quite plain. " 

He flushed in spite of himself. "Oh, I know 
I overdid it, but I had asked you as a favour 
not to cross that bridge. But there, I won't 
begin again. Let me see your little thtunbs. 
I did n't mean to hurt them, child, but of cotirse 
you tmderstood ? It was that conf otmded door. " 

She gave a little laugh ; at last his mood was 
veering towards the south. "I don't know 
what you meant, I only know what you did. 
It almost drove me to encourage Reynes." 

Donnelly's face grew black, but Eileen did 
not see ; she went on talking recklessly. 
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"He practically oflfered me his heart, though 
it was really you who brought the thing about, 
for after the scene you made, he felt at liberty 
to speak. Luckily I kept my head. It was 
rather decent of me — I might so easily have 
gone the other way. I have no principles, you 
know; with me it *s just a question of who is 
kind. You used to be a dear, but you scolded 
me to-day, whereas Reynes said pretty 
things." 

Her husband turned and caught her in his 
arms, pressing the charming figure vehemently 
to his heart. "Eileen," he said, unsteadily, 
"I believe you have no sotil. You're just a 
little fairy that loves to drive men mdd." 

"Dear — dear old man!" she cried, flinging 
both arms about his neck. "I have been twice 
as miserable as you. The last hour has seemed 
ten years. Why, Donnelly, if you left me, I 
should die, dear!" 

"Bless your heart," he exclaimed with a 
swift change of mood, "you are Donnelly's 
own Eileen, the sweetest little girl in all of 
Ireland!" 

Eileen hung her head. "Don't," she said, 
"not until you know. It wasn't true what 
he said about — ^happening to turn up. I asked 
him to come. I thought it would be fun. But 
when he began to talk like that, I got beside 
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myself with rage. And then he got angry too 
— and that was all there was. " 

Donnelly was silent. She raised proud eyes 
to his. 

"Do you believe me?" 

"Of course," he said simply. "We'll call 
the matter quits. I lost my temper before 
Re)mes; that balances with the bridge and — 
other things." 

She laid her cheek impulsively against his 
strong brown hand. 

"Donnelly," she murmured, "you're the 
grandest man alive!" 

He gave an embarrassed laugh. "Come, 
the rain has stopped, we must be going home." 

She reached out for her hat, but before she 
could put it on, he had snatched her in his arms 
and was half-way to the door. 

She clung to him in pleased surprise. "You 
are so quick with me," she panted — ^by this 
time they were outside — "I like you to be 
quick. Your hands are as strong as steel — I 
like them to be strong. Mr. Reynes has a 
woman's hands." Then, seeing his frown — 
"You know it would pay you now and then to 
make ia row — ^your eyes get so blue. Oh, 
Donnelly, you are grand when you are angry!" 

He laughed, kissing her as he strode; the wet 
twigs crackled under his feet. Eileen closed 
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her eyes, the forest was still too near; the trees 
seemed to whisper to her, as she passed beneath 
their boughs. A drop fell on her cheek; she 
started and looked up, fancying that two eyes 
gleamed at her from a neighbouring branch. 
A second drop fell. Eileen shivered, and hid 
her face. The forest was weeping because of 
her misdeeds! 

Donnelly paused. "What 's the matter, 
child? Aren't you easy on your perch?" 

** It is n't that, " she whispered. *' Please bend 
down your head. " 

He did so, expecting further contrite words, 
instead of which he felt her soft lips pressed to 
his. 

"There," she exclaimed, with, a haughty 
glance behind, *'now I hope 'they* are quite 
satisfied that I'm just Donnelly's own!" 

Pauline broke oflf. "That will do,'* she 
said. She did not raise her eyes. It seemed 
an age to her before Lee spoke. When he 
did, it was with determined flippancy. 

"You are wonderful," he began, '*two 
endings in a day! It is bewildering to 
us men. The firet was better done, but 
this one has more charm. How fortunate, 
though, that you laid the scene there — 
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Irdand gives a free hand for all sorts at 
things^ Whether it 's tme to life? It may 
be— one can't judge — it seems a fitde odd 
that she should be so daft about her fans- 
band?" 

Pauline smiled and Utished; her eyes were 
very soft. "Timothy, what do yoa think? 
Does Eileen seem to you overdrawn?*' 

•*I think," he answered slowly, ''that if 
I were in Donnelly's place, I should try my 
best to hold her heart. " 

"Thank you," she said, but her eyes 
said other things. 

"Oh!" Lee exclaimed, stiU in a jocular 
tone, "a tale within a tale? My head is 
in a whiri — to quote our friend Eileen. 
Now here is my confused synopsis of the 
thing: A Drama in Four Acts, called — no 
matter what. Act I. The Heroine's Re- 
volt. Act II. The Storm and General Col- 
lapse. Act III. Several People are 
Hurt. Act IV. Donnelly Makes Things 
Straight." 

Pauline laughed out. "What nonsense!" 
she cried and paused, for the carriage had 
drawn up before a dingy little house. * * Here 
we are," she went on, addressing hersdf to 
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Lee. " Then good-bye for to-day. We shall 
expect you Wednesday at four." 

**I don't know," her friend replied, as 
he took her hand in his, '*I think I 'd father 
wait until he 's gone for good — ^you '11 be 
sending him off before long? There won't 
be a third end, will there, to Donnelly?'' 

With this parting gibe, Lee gained the 
ground; while he fumbled with his latch key, 
the carriage rolled away. 

Inside, the room was dark; Lee lit the 
gas, then sinking down dejectedly he closed 
his weary eyes. 

"And all this," he reflected, ''because the 
man has iron nerves." 

But in his heart he knew that there was 
another cause. 
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RODERICK EATON'S CHILDREN 

RODERICK EATON did not, as a rule, 
leave town so early; but then, to-day 
was not like other days; it was, in fact, his 
fortieth birthday, and he had promised to 
celebrate the event. He did not, it is true, 
feel much like celebrations; he was not a 
celebrating man; having lost — eight years 
before — ^his one great treasure, he cotild 
not see the sense in marking time. It was 
long enough at best; why deck it out with 
flowers — for he knew that flowers would 
be in the thing, a cake festooned with them, 
no doubt. He gazed before him moodily. 
The car was full, the air was suffocating. 

He wished he had not strained a point to 
catch the 3.15 accommodation; he might 
have come as usual by the 6 o'clock express; 
then his face changed, — ^his dead wife's 
children, how could he grudge them the two 
extra hours! They had been away from 

him so long, ever since their frail young 
303 
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mother had been taken, the doctors having 
advised for them a milder air; and so the 
girl and boy had grown up in California, 
seeing their busy father only now and then. 

And they had thriven, yes, physically 
they had thriven; but mentally? The fa- 
ther looked harassed. Well, mentally, so 
far as he could judge, they were but infants, 
babes in arms, to put it figuratively. He had 
not realised this at the beginning; it had 
taken three months* observation to make 
sure. Three months! The time seemed longer 
to him, somehow, since his children had come 
home to live; he could not get accustomed 
to their presence, having steeped himself in 
solitude hitherto. 

He loved them, yes, of course he loved 
them, dear, delightftil cherubs that they 
were! There, that was it, he thought of 
them as cherubs, whereas the girl had passed 
her fourteenth birthday, and the boy was 
scarcely eighteen months behind. Cotild 
they be slow? The idea hurt him; his 
children slow, her children? His face lit up 
again. Where there had been such per- 
fect love, such understanding — ^no, the fault 
must lie elsewhere. It must be some defect 
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in their upbringing; single women were apt 
to coddle young people too much; he had 
been wrong to waive his right of supervision ; 
between the nurse and governess the chil- 
dren had had full swing; and full swing 
seemed to have consisted in unlimited time 
for playing. Apparently their days began 
and ended with childish games; he had not, 
to be sure, been able to investigate the 
matter thoroughly; still there were little 
things, one could put two and two together. 
The tired man removed his glasses; they 
pressed uncomfortably; his head ached, 
too, from the stifling atmosphere. Why 
must people eat bananas on slow trains! 
He felt peculiarly aggrieved because of his 
good intentions; he was planning to give 
his children a surprise. They were not 
expecting him tmtil the usual hour, but on 
their accotmt he had cut short his working- 
day. He had, besides, another grievance, 
one that rankled bitterly: that morning he 
had met an old acquaintance, a man he had 
not run across for years, and this man in 
talking had alluded to his children. It was 
this allusion that rankled in Eaton's mind, 
jostling certain thoughts which had been 
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Itirking there and miserably confirming his 
own fears. 

**At fotirteen/* the friend had said, **my 
girl is quite a little woman; she supplements 
her mother in every way; and my boy, who 
is nearly two years younger, has taken 
strides in mathematics this last term." 

Now Hilda Eaton had never supplemented 
any one, nor had Jack evinced a growing 
aptitude for sums; in his dejection, the 
father saw black visions of the future, a 
future in which his children were not to 
shine. Nevertheless, some effort must be 
made ; there were responsibilities. To Eaton, 
fatherhood had chiefly stood for personal 
toil; he had worked himself unmercifully, 
in the hope of putting by a competence; but 
he knew that making money was not his 
sole parental task. Nor did he feel that this 
one had been accomplished; partial success 
had come, yet nothing was secure. Mean- 
while those for whom he worked were now 
beside him, filling the silent house with 
strange new sounds. His children's pres- 
ence did not, however, lessen his despon- 
dency; their gaiety seemed rather to 
increase his gloom; life was very grave; he, 
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at least, had fotind it so, nor could it be a 
pantomime even to the young. He must 
reason with them, he must let them see 
things clearly; he could not provide for them 
at all luxuriously, they must make their own 
way in the world. He thought of Hilda, 
little sweet-faced Hilda, with her mother's 
eyes! No, she must not make her way, she 
must be lifted; but first, she must be taught 
to walk alone. The problem of the boy was 
still more perplexing. His name was en- 
tered for the Paton School; but Eaton had 
grave doubts of Jack's capacity; he thought 
him very backward, if not actually slow 
of mind. What if he should fail to keep up 
with his classes? 

The thinker sighed and glanced impa- 
tiently about him. Ah, the train was 
slackening speed. In another moment the 
discontented traveller was breathing delicious 
draughts of fresh June air. 

When Eaton reached his house — a, de- 
tached one with a garden — ^he noticed that 
the parlour curtains were drawn. As he 
applied his key, the sound of youthful voices 
greeted him; but no one ran to meet him 
in the hall. He paused. The voices came 
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from the adjacent sitting-room — ^how strange 
that Hilda did not rush to take his hat. 
Then he remembered that he was not ex- 
pected; usually both children had been on 
the watch. He listened, for the noises were 
peculiar — sl muffled roar, followed by scrap- 
ing soxmds. He gained the door and pulled 
aside the hanging; but the scene within 
was deeply veiled in gloom. 

"What is this?" he asked. "What are 
you doing?" 

The girl and boy raised startled eyes to 
his, after which they jumped up in a kind 
of panic. 

•* What is it ? " Eaton repeated. " Why are 
you shut in here on this lovely afternoon? 
Open the curtains at once, and open the 
window. " 

The boy obeyed; the girl shrank back 
into the comer, as though, if possible, to 
evade the light; but when the sun poured in, 
she faced it desperately, even shielding her 
brother on his return. And so the two 
stood there together, waiting, the girl pro- 
tective, the boy half defiant, half dismayed. 
In spite of his real anger, Eaton pitied their 
discomfiture, for discomfited they were from 
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head to foot; their little figures fairly trem- 
bled with confusion xmder the cruel illumi- 
nation of the sun. 

** Now, " the judge began, "will you kindly 
answer a few questions. Why are you 
dressed in this amazing style? Why is the 
sitting-room turned into a nursery? What 
were those sounds I heard when I came in?" 

The words were carefully controlled; but 
Hilda felt their latent sarcasm. 

** We were playing, " she stammered. ** We 
did n't know that — ^you were coming." 

Eaton turned on her. 

**Then you only play this when I am 
away?" he questioned sharply. **Is it a 
game you think I would not like?" 

** It 's a good game, " Jack put in. No 
one but himself must bully Hilda. **We 
don't hurt the room a bit, " he added eagerly j 
** we 're awfully particular about everything; 
Hilda always makes me play this part in 
stocking feet." 

Eaton sat down; the whole thing was 
so ridiculous, and yet his irritation was 
intense. Besides all else, these exasperating 
babies were actually capable of subterfuge. 

"If it 's such a good game," he said, "I 
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shotild like to learn it. Please explain it 
to me, point by point. " 

Jack glanced doubtfully at his sister; 
he had great faith in her initiative, but, as 
she made no sign, he was forced to venture. 
After all Papa might understand. 

" It 's a splendid game, " he began, " though 
it 's rather hard to tell about; but perhaps I 
could explain the easiest parts." 

"Kindly first explain your costumes." 

** Oh, that 's an easy one, " the boy ex- 
claimed. ** We 're dressed this way be- 
cause we *re acting characters. I 'm a lion 
on a desert island and she's a doe — ^an en- 
chanted one, of course. " 

The father surveyed both performers 
critically. 

"I see," he said, "that's why you're 
wearing my fur rugs; but what 's the point 
of Hilda's get-up? It suggests a tight-rope 
dancer more than anything else." 

Hilda winced, glancing miserably at her 
stockings. The long expanse of them seemed 
hideous to her now. Before this she had 
loved the gay, pink petticoat, even if it was 
a trifle short. 

"Oh, she can't dress like a doe," Jack 
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replied tmconcemedly, **and anyway, until 
the transformation scene, the room is al- 
ways very dark — ^just like you saw it — then 
afterwards she turns into a queen. So she 
has to wear a pretty dress with jewds; 
you see the silver star, don't you, in her 
hair?'' 

The girl made a faint attempt to interrupt 
him, but Jack was sure now of his ground; 
Papa liked the game, as might have been 
expected, though with grown-up people you 
had to feel your way. 

"Yes," he continued, ignoring his sister's 
signals, ** she's a fairy princess; that's 
why I want to catch her for my lair — ^that 's 
my lair, over there under the writing-table; 
those sofa cushions are enchanted animals, 
too. If I could capture her, she would 
have to stay there with the others; but you 
see I can't get in her magic wood — ^that 's 
it, over there by the sofa. You have to 
know the charm before you can. So she 's 
safe from me inside there; but sometimes 
she has to come out to get her food." 

He paused, as if to give his listener time 
for comprehension, and in the pause his 
sister used her eyes ; but Eaton disregarded 
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the mute petition; it was his obvious duty 
to be firm. 

Then the giil spoke. '* Of course it soxmds 
silly," she began apologetically, still beg- 
ging with her eyes for comradeship. **We 
read it in a book. " 

"Oh, no, we did n't," Jack objected, "at 
least we made up a good lot. " 

Hilda fingered her tinsel ornaments ner- 
vously (they had figured on a former Christ- 
mas tree); she saw her father's frown grow 
heavier, so she racked her little brains de- 
spairingly for some conciliatory word. 

"We have other games," she faltered — 
* 'several about history." 

"Oh, yes," cried Jackie, "there's one 
where I 'm King Arthur. We play that 
when there is n't time to fix the room. This 
game needs such a lot of fixing; we only 
play this when we have a whole afternoon. " 

Eaton raised his hand. "That will do," 
he said abruptly. * *I think now that I fully 
imderstand. " 

His manner had changed so much that 
both children were confoiuided; even Jackie 
lost his jaiuity air. They felt intuitively 
that something bad was coming. 
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**Yes," Eaton resumed. **I have given 
you a full chance to explain, and your ex- 
planation has caused me to make two 
decisions, — decisions which have been greatly 
on my mind. The fact is, I find you both 
extremely backward, very immature in 
every way. Hilda will be fifteen in De- 
cember, and yet without a nurse she 
would n't know where to turn ; and Jack is 
over thirteen, and yet he spends his time 
in playing games which might possibly amuse 
a child of ten. Nor do either of you take 
the slightest responsibility; you seem to 
think the world was made for you. If I 
were a rich man, this would be more ex- 
cusable; but I am not rich, though I have 
worked for you with all my strength. I 
don't mind the work, but I expected a re- 
turn for it; I expected you to do me honour 
as you grew up, whereas I am now obliged 
to spend a great deal of extra money in 
order that you should not be laughing-stocks. 
Jack will have to be coached a year by an 
expensive tutor before he can enter cred- 
itably the Paton School, and Hilda must be 
sent away to boarding-school, to teach her 
how, at least, to dress herself. " 
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He paused, but his listeners were speech- 
less. Evidently they had been quite un- 
prepared. Hilda caught her brother's arm 
and dxmg to it, and Jack, for once, was glad 
to have her cUng. 

"Oh, of course, it will be hard," the 
father continued (he did not altogether enjoy 
his part). "You will miss each other 
dreadfully, but sooner or later the break 
is bound to come; and if you leam to be 
independent, I shall fed a little happier 
about it all. I sha'n't feel that I have turned 
you out quite hdpless; for that is how you 
seem to me at present. " 

At that the speaker rose, and left the room 
abruptly. 

The children waited until they heard his 
bedroom door dose behind him; then by 
common consent they sought the lair. They 
fdt safer there, somehow, cuddled against 
the cushions. Hilda's fingers still dutched 
her brother's arm; they were strangdy cold, 
those little fingers, and they trembled visibly ; 
whereupon the lion made a rally; it 
frightened him to see the doe in such a 
state. 

" My goodness, he 's forgotten about his 
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birthday, and aU our work will be no good 
at aU." 

" How can you think of that, compared to 
other things?" 

But the lion stiU maintained a sturdy 
front, 

"Oh, I don*t believe he meant it — any- 
way, a tutor is n't bad, " 

The girl sat up, releasing her brother 
as she did so. 

"Jack, I don't believe you understand. 
He means that you don't know enough to 
enter school like other boys, — ^he means that 
you are awfully behind. Of course it is n't 
true, but — oh, how can he think it? You 've 
got the best memory I ever knew — Miss 
Susie always said so — ^and you were never 
backward — ^never. You could alwa)^ learn 
whatever you chose. " 

Jack's spirits rose; his sister's confidence 
was bracing. 

"Perhaps other fellows do know more," 
he said magnanimously. **I never was 
very much at examples." 

**But examples aren't the only things," 
she cried. **You are ahead in history and 
spelling and geography. Oh! he doesn't 
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understand a bit, I knew he did n't. That 's 
why I made you write the composition. I 
am so glad now that I did, for you never 
show off; you let him think you are a baby. 
He hasn't the least idea how much you 
know. But he 's going to have — ^this very 
evening. We Ve simply got to make him 
understand!" 

Hilda's eyes were flashing; the deep ma- 
ternal instinct was aroused; Jack had been 
misjudged and she must right him — she — 
who knew his brilliant powers so well, 

**I don't see how we can," the boy 
objected. 

"Now answer this," his sister interposed. 
"Do you, or do you not, want me to go to 
boarding-school ? " 

Jack flinched. He had not faced this 
possibility; life without Hilda was quite 
unthinkable. 

"I don't believe hell send you," he 
murmured feebly. 

"Oh, yes, he will, unless we stop him, you 
and I together — ^working hard." 

"I 've worked awfully hard on that com- 
position," was Jack's inconsequent reply. 

"But that 's the splendid part of it," the 
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girl cried eagerly. '* All our preparations are 
finished up; otherwise we shouldn't have 
time — ^we 've only got two hours — but the 
composition and the handkerchiefs are done." 

**And the cake," Jack reminded her, 
'*and the flowers. I wish we hadn't done 
so much for him.'* 

"Oh, no, you don't, Jack, we must do 
everything, — a, great deal more than we 
had planned. That 's our only chance to 
prove to him that he 's wrong about our 
being behind our age." 

'*I don't see how we're going to prove 
it." 

"Well, first, we 're going to carry out our 
plan about the presentation of the hand- 
kerchiefs. They will show him I can em- 
broider pretty well; then, after that, you 
present your composition; that will prove 
to him in an instant how much you know." 

"I've put nearly everything I could 
think of into it." 

"Oh, it's perfectly splendid,'* the girl 
replied. "But," she added, "there must 
be something extra, after what he said to 
us just now. We must make some special 
eflEort." 
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Jack assented doubtfully. 

**I don't believe I could possibly vmte 
another composition.** 

**No, of course not. That isn't what I 
mean; but you could give ^ recitation — 
something from Shakespeare. I know the 
very thing. " 

'*0h, do you?** Jack asked half-heartedly. 
** It 's not so easy to recite things as you 
think.'* 

" It 's easy for you; besides, we *ve got to 
make an effort. Well, I think Mark An- 
tony's speech would be just the thing. You 
say that splendidly, and we could fix the 
library easUy; you only need a raised place 
to speak from. I will be the Fourth Citizen 
and the Mob." 

"That isn't anything,** Jack said dis- 
contentedly. "The Roman People hardly 
say a thing; but I '11 have to study the words 
like everything. Probably I 've forgotten 
a whole lot." 

" But I 'U help you, we *1I go over it 
together. Oh, Papa will be amazed. I 
don't believe a single Paton boy could 
hold a candle to you. Jack, when you 
recite!" 
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At this Jack looked distinctly mollified; 
still he was for balance in the game. 

" What are you going to do to match with 
Antony?" 

**Well, I have a plan," the girl said 
hurriedly. **You see my object is to con- 
vince him that I *m grown up, so I *m 
going to wear a long skirt — ^the white silk 
one we use for tableaux — and I 'm going 
to put my hair on top of my head. " 

"That isn't much," the boy complained; 
**it won't take a minute." 

**0h, yes, it will — ^you don't understand. 
Ladies often spend hours doing their hair; 
and as I *ve never tried it, I shall probably 
be a long time in getting it right. But I 
mean to do it, and to dress myself entirdy. 
Minnie is not to come near the room, so 
when Papa sees me, and I tell him that I did 
it, he will realise that there is no sense in 
my leaving home." 

Her brother gazed at her admiringly. 

** You 're awfully good at thinking up 
things," he said. '*I guess we'll settle 
him between us. My goodness, though, it 
makes a lot of work for us. " 

**0h, it won't be hard," she said per- 
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suasivdy. **We must just pretend it is a 
game, that we are playing grown-up; it's 
specially important that we should talk 
grown-up the entire evening, — ^he understands 
talking better than anything." 

But the lion was still covertly dissatisfied, 
and the doe feared a further loss of time; 
for in spite of her brave words she was 
extremely doubtful of her powers — ^hair- 
dressing was such an unknown art. 

**Now, Jack, what is the matter?" 

** I think you ought to show off more, " he 
said. "He won't think much of a long 
skirt and your hair up; when girls really 
grow up they 're not a bit like you. " 

**0h, I sha'n't be like myself, don't you 
worry. I shall be quite different in every 
way — ^and after dinner I am going to sing 
a song and play the accompaniment. There, 
will that match Antony?" 

Jack beamed on her. "Yes, that will be 
splendid; he doesn't know how splendidly 
you sing." 

"Oh, what you *ve heard will be nothing 
to it. Just you wait and see!" 

With this mysterious hint the girl sprang 
up; the boy did likewise, and speedily the 
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room was put to rights; after which Hilda 
brought in the birthday flowers — ^three elab- 
orately arranged vases and two bowls. 

"Now come up-stairs/* she urged. "We 
had better go on tiptoes. Oh, I hope he 
won't forget the dinner hour. " 

"Hilda," the boy asked, as they parted 
temporarily, "you don't think that he will 
want to kiss us when he thanks us for the 
things?" 

HUda hesitated. 

"No, I don't think so," she said, a little 
wistfully; "and anyway he wouldn't do it 
to you. If he did want to kiss some one, 
why, I would be there, and I don't mind it 
the way you do, you know. " 

When Eaton finally emerged from his 
bedroom, he descended the stairs with the 
intention of being genial, of making up, if 
possible, for his earlier mood; he had not 
changed his mind, yet he knew that he had 
expressed it harshly, nor should he, on a 
holiday, have expressed his mind at all. 
But youth was easily appeased. 

He had reached the lower hall— oh dear, 
how old he fdt at forty years! For the 
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second time that day he ptiUed aside the 
parlour curtain; but what a different scene 
revealed itself — no lair, no disorder, no en- 
chanted animals — only two silent children 
seated sedately on the sofa. 

They rose at once and came to meet him. 
Roderick Eaton gave a violent start. Jack 
was all right, though very solemn; but 
Hilda! The father caught his breath. This 
was not his girl ; this was a little woman, the 
picture of her mother at eighteen. At the 
sight, the man was overwhelmed by tender 
memories, dear, poignant memories, which 
he had tried for years to banish, and which, 
nevertheless, now that they had come back 
in spite of him, seemed to make his heart of 
a sudden infinitely less unhappy. 

He stood motionless, gazing at the tall, 
girlish figure; for the long white skirt ac- 
centuated Hilda's height and slimness, her 
delicate throat rose gracefully from her 
rather narrow shoulders, her face was prettily 
framed by her hair, which was golden- 
brown and curly. The gazer caught his 
breath a second time. Great Heavens, 
the child had actually put up her hair! 
His consternation hdd him speechless. 
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while the cause of it now addressed him 
ceremoniously, 

'*Sha*n't we sit down?" she said, backing 
towards the sofa. It was hard for her to 
manage her limp train. 

'*How do you like the flowers?" Jack 
inquired eagerly; he could never learn that 
grown-ups do not go straight at points. 

'*They are lovely. Did you arrange them 
all yourselves?" 

**0h, it was n't difficult," Hilda answered 
frigidly. **Did you find the heat oppressive 
to-day in town?" 

Now this was positively ludicrous, to be 
put down by babies in this way, and yet 
Eaton could not regain his self-possession; 
it had been too rudely shaken by Hilda's 
strange appearance. 

"Yes, it was rather hot," he murmured. 
"The train was overcrowded." 

To his inmiense relief, the maid announced 
dinner. 

"Shall we adjoum?" said Hilda loftily. 

Jack lingered, edging towards his father. 
He had a fellow-feeling for him somehow; 
when Hilda played grown-up, she was so 
awfully stiff. 
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** There's going to be a surprise," he 
muttered in an aside. 

By his gesture Eaton tried to be jocose 
and utterly failed; for Hilda had preceded 
them into the dining-room, and her slender 
little back gave him a pang. 

At the table, after the first exclamations, 
which Eaton prolonged determinedly, prais- 
ing everything he saw, from the flowers to 
the menu, he spent his time in stealing looks 
at Hilda. She presided at the feast with 
stately calm, though her costxmie showed 
plain signs of previous struggle. Evidently 
Minnie had had no hand in it. The thin 
muslin waist was fastened painftdly at the 
collar by a most eccentric, a most un- 
natural bow of blue ribbon, — ^he hoped 
her tender throat had not been injured 
in the tying of it. But oh! the twisted 
agony of her coiffure! He could detect 
a perfect forest of steel hair-pins, and 
yet the curls ran riot in all directions; 
over one ear she had stuck a white car- 
nation, probably to hide some fatal 
joining-place. 

He was so absorbed in these observations 
and so bewildered that he failed to answer 
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Hilda's question, whereupon Jack translated 
it as follows: 

"She wants to know whether our boat is 
going to beat?" 

What Hilda had said was, 

** At the clubs do they feel confident of our 
victory?*' 

Eaton roused himself. 

**0h, I don't know, dear; no one knows 
ahead." 

He was convinced that she would resent 
the least advance, the least familiarity on 
his part; but Heavens, how sweet she was, 
how truly womanly, as she sat there enter- 
taining him to the best of her girlish 
ability! 

And so he let her introduce each topic, — 
the heat, the yacht race, the foreign news, — 
and by degrees her face became less anxious; 
she felt that she and Jack were doing well ; 
though occasionally the latter disappointed 
her, as when, for instance, he drew attention 
to the cake, saying that it was all trinmied 
up with flowers, because Minnie would not 
let them put on candles. 

** Clever Minnie," Eaton murmured, smil- 
ing. **She knew that forty of them would 
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be too many. But you and Hilda must 
have candles." 

Hilda's stare was disconcerting. **0h, 
Jack and I don't have birthday cakes, " she 
said. 

*' Why not? " the father asked. His panic 
was increasing. Were his children growing 
up before his eyes? Oh, if he could only take 
them on his lap and pet them, that would 
surely break the dreadful spell! But the 
cake was being cut, and he and Jackie 
watched the process. Hilda did it carefully, 
knitting her brows. 

**Now, Papa, please take a piece." 

He did so meekly, and Jack followed suit 
immediately. 

**It's excellent," the former proclaimed; 
the latter looked elated. 

"Hilda made every bit of it hersdf. Oh, 
she can do lots of things — she did her hair, 
too, and her skirt, and everything. Minnie 
didn't even come near the room. And 
she 's going to do more things, too, after 
dinner. " 

Hilda frowned, but Jack had thrown off 
all control. 

'* So there is n't any use in her going away 
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to boarding-school, and you can save a lot 
of money after all. *' 

Hilda rose. ** Papa, shall we go into the 
library?" 

Her father followed her submissively, 
and again the pang came at the sight of her 
tall sUmness, and again he longed to take 
her on his knee. 

He soon perceived, however, that the 
evening's work was only just beginning; for 
Hilda and Jack had assumed a still more 
solemn air; they approached him, each in 
turn, and each handed him a package. 

**A11 our own work, Papa," they said 
together, 

Eaton clutched the parcels dxmibly; he 
could not take his eyes off the pair; their 
gravity depressed him beyond expression, 
but their strained politeness hurt him more 
than all. 

**0h, for me?" he asked, in feigned aston- 
ishment, **Dear me, I didn't expect as 
much as this. Which shall I open first?" 

His forced hilarity having met with no 
response, he hurriedly imtied the lairger 
parcel. 

''What, handkerchiefs? And did you 
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work the letters? They are beautifully 
embroidered, I can see. I have n't had my 
initials worked since — ^well, since I can re- 
member. It *s the best birthday present you 
could have given me. '* 

He bent forward and kissed his daughter's 
cheek. He did not have the nerve to catch 
her to him; her straage, elusive dignity 
seemed to put a barrier between them. 
Meantime Jack's trepidation was increasing. 
What if Papa should want to kiss him also! 

The latter, however, on discovering the 
composition, merely shook the author's 
unwilling hand. 

"Please read it," Hilda said excitedly. 
"Jack wrote every word of it himsdf." 

It was the first time that she had relaxed 
her rigid manner. Eaton drew a long 
breath of relief; perhaps now his punishment 
was over, perhaps the disenchantment was 
at hand. 

**0f course I will — on *Men of War.' 
Why, that 's an excellent title — about ships, 
I suppose? Oh, no — you mean the other 
kind. What — ^Alexander, Caesar, Hannibal, 
Napoleon — dear me, how many generals 
you know!" 
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As he read, however, his face grew very 
seriotis. The children watched him anx- 
iously. The essay was, in truth, a curious 
medley; but the knowledge it contained 
amazed the man. How far afield the little 
brain had travelled! how patiently each 
thread was woven in! The father became 
still more uneasy; imdoubtedly the boy 
had worked too hard. 

'* It 's excellent, Jack, " he said in a low 
voice; **much beyond your age in every 
way." 

His words were cold, but Hilda judged 
by his expression; her own eyes sparkled 
like two happy stars. 

'*Jack is very bright," was all she said; 
but she cast a meaning glance in his direc- 
tion; whereupon the boy rose gloomily. 

**He will now recite something from 
Julius CcBsar. Will you kindly keep your 
seat, Papa?" 

Eaton almost groaned. **What, anything 
more?" 

But Hilda's gaze restrained him, so he 
settled himsdf obediently in his chair. Jack, 
with some reluctance, had mounted a kind 
of dais, which consisted of three footstools 
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beneath a rug. When he began to speak, 
his voice was very low, but gradually it rose, 
filling the room with ease. Hilda hardly 
breathed, almost forgetting her part in her 
eagerness to watch her two companions. 
Eaton leaned back in his chair. His heart 
had grown strangely warm, for through the 
present he heard the past — dim echoes yet 
vibrant ones to him. He remembered that 
he, too, had loved the stirring words, that 
he, too, had declaimed them as a boy, and 
at the thought he suddenly felt yoimg again, 
yoimger than he had fdt for years. The 
ecstasy was so intense that he closed his eyes 
in order to prolong it; and all the while the 
childish voice went on, saying the mighty 
lines and calling up the splendid visions. 
To Eaton it was the vision of his youth. 

**Why, Jack," he said (he had to force 
himself to break the silence, when the 
declamation was at an end), "you did it 
beautifully — I could n*t have done it at 
your age. Why haven't you recited for 
me before?" 

** There was n't time, and you did n't ask 
him." This was Hilda's nearest approach 
to a retort. 
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The youthf 111 orator, however, was growing 
restive. The evening had been a heavy 
strain; why not hurry up and get it over? 
they had played grown-up quite long enough. 

** Hilda's part comes next," he announced 
decidedly; and his sister left her place with 
nervous haste. Jack's success had raised 
her flagging spirits; but the efifort of the 
evening had begun to tell upon her physi- 
cally. StiU she must not fail. 

She seated herself at the piano, and got 
her right foot firmly on the slippery loud 
pedal, for it would be a friend in case of 
serious trouble. 

**This is a Scotch song, Papai it is one of 
my great favourites." 

Her careless tone did not deceive her 
audience; even Jack saw how her fingers 
trembled. 

**0h, that?" he cried, with a vague desire 
to help her; **why don't you sing The Two 
Grenadiers?** 

But Hilda had begun. Though her voice 
at first was weak, soon the girlish notes rang 
out. Eaton watched her eagerly. How 
like, how very like her mother she was — ^the 
same soft grace, the same reserve, the same 
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fragility, alas! Then suddenly a new terror 
came on him, 

"Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly. 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne*er been broken-hearted/* 

The man almost cried out — ^how blind, 
how utterly blind he had been! She sang 
that like a woman; the thrill of imknown 
passion was in her voice, her slim yoimg 
body seemed to vibrate with strong feeling. 
The new idea laid heavy hold of him. This 
then would be the end of it — she would be 
snatched away, not by death, but by a 
lover. For who cotdd see and not desire her? 
who cotdd know and not adore her? and yet 
who, having once had her as a daughter, 
could ever live without her! 

He sprang up, for the song was finished 
and both children looked cast down, they 
had counted so on applause. Jack's indig- 
nation was extreme — ^it was, at least, until he 
saw his father's face. 

**Come here quickly, both of you!" 

They ran to him in alarm, and he took 
them in his arms and kissed them many 
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times r then — ^before they knew — ^they were 
seated on his knees. He could not talk as 
yet, but he fondled them and smiled; and 
Hilda smiled back at him, and laid her cheek 
against his breast, for she was very tired, 
and she loved so to be held. 

Presently Jack slipped to the floor, and 
stood by his father's chair; he did not like 
to be hdd, though it was all very well for 
a girl. 

Then Eaton got his hand on Hilda's hair 
and began to pull out the numerous pins. 

**Sha'n't we let the curls go free?" he 
said unsteadily. 

And so the curls came down, and Eaton 
felt a little happier. The next thing that he 
did was to tuck up the limp white train. 

"It bothers you, doesn't it?" he 
asked. 

After this, no more was said until Eaton 
had commanded himself. This he did be- 
fore long, though his voice had an odd, new 
sound. 

**Wen, Jackie," he remarked, ''I think 
we *11 risk the Paton School. " 

The sobriety of this reassured the boy; 
he had greatly feared a scene, for grown 
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people were so queer; they either jumped 
on you, or else they wanted to spoon. 

*'I*m not very good at fractions," was 
what he decided to reply. 

Eaton laughed — ^it was either that or tears ; 
but Hilda threw her arms about his 
neck. 

"Oh, Papa, I am so glad! If he hadn't 
gone, it would have been so unfair; he 's 
so much cleverer than other boys!" 

Eaton held her close. What a loyal little 
heart! what a wife the child would make! 
But Heaven defer the day; he must have 
her at least ten years. His mind worked 
feverishly; girls need not come out till 
twenty-one; it was absurd to force eighteen. 

"Let me see," he said aloud, "you are 
only just fourteen?" 

Hilda raised wondering eyes. "Fifteen 
the loth of December. " 

"But this is only June," the infatuated 
father exclaimed. "Besides, that isn't the 
point — the point is that you 're my little 
girl, the only one I have, so you mustn't 
leave me alone!" 

Jack gave a shrill hurrah. "I knew he 
would n't send you to school. " 
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Eaton turned a dazed face towards the 
boy. 

**0h, I had forgotten about the school. 
No, of course she isn't to go; we need her 
at home, you and I. There would be no 
one to be the fairy queen. By the way, 
I Ve been thinking about that game; it 
has excellent points after all. I was won- 
dering if a third person could play?" 

Jack's astonishment knew no boimds; but 
here astuteness was demanded. 

'*Do you mean a grown-up person?" he 
inquired cautiously. 

"Oh, no one is grown-up here; we are all 
children together — you and I and Hilda — ^but 
Hilda is the youngest of the three!" 

She gave lum a tender smile; she seemed 
half to understand. Then she nestled to 
him again. 
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* ' f DO not say that he is not a great painter; 

I I merely say that he is not inspiring 
as a companion." 

Susan smiled. **That is imworthyof you, 
Randall. I mean it is rather stupid; one 
might draw inferences. '* 

The two cousins were seated comfortably 
in the fine old library; it was Octobei", and 
the shades were already falling. 

"It has nothing to do with looks," he 
said, a little inconsequently; "the fellow is 
handsome enough." 

"I like that 'enough,' " she replied, still 
smiling. 

Randall Ridgeway frowned. This new 
note in Susan jarred on his finely timed 
perceptions; he had so counted on her 
perfect imderstanding, on her ability to 
resume without a hitch their former close 
comradeship— a comradeship in which there 
could be, however, no room at all for Collyer. 

339 
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**I am amazed," he went cm, **that you 
with all your subtle refinements, can admire 
a man so infinitely beneath you. The thing 
is quite beyond me. " 

His tone, this time, was distinctly tinged 
with sharpness, and Susan looked at him 
for an instant without replying; it was a 
look like that which she had given him when 
he had told her he was about to marry 
Marianne. 

"There are a few things in this world, 
Randall, which are, as you say, beyond you 
— ^women, for instance; although you make 
a point of judging them, " 

' ' Nonsense ! *' he said. * * I understand wo- 
men better than you do." 

Susan Ridgeway tumed a little sideways 
and glanced rather aimlessly out of the 
window; then she straightened herself. She 
possessed to the full the family grace of 
outline. His eyes rested on her with all the 
old pleasure in fine proportions. 

* To return to Collyer. " 

*'Must we return to him?" he said. 

** Decidedly, since you have asked for 
my opinion." 

*'I asked you? My dear, you have not 
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improved during your absence. I had hoped 
that the year abroad would have made you 
a little more reasonable. " 

**It has; but seeing you has brought back 
the old contradictions.'* 

She laughed, and he joined her. It was 
good to laugh again with Susan; the last 
two years had been without such senseless 
laughter. He found himself forgetting that 
there had been two years without Susan. 

**In the first place," Miss Ridgeway be- 
gan, checking each point on her fingers, 
"I like Stuart CoUyer because he is a genius; 
in the second place, because he is handsome; 
in the third place, because he is nice to me.*^ 

**How you put things!" he cried. *'The 
man is dated to be allowed to speak to 
you. " 

**How you detest him!" she said, but her 
voice was gentle. **I wish you would tell 
me your reasons." 

"In the first place, because he is a Bo- 
hemian; in the second place, because he is 
conceited; in the third place, because he is 
so confoundedly impertinent with women." 

"Nonsense! You take things too seri- 
ously. He is an artist ; he can't help making 
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love. In reaKty, he does it largdy by way 
of business; he hopes for orders." 

"He won't get another from me. I am 
disappointed in the portrait; to me the 
thing is commonplace. ** 

Susan hesitated; when she spoke it was 
in a different tone altogether. 

*'It is not finished; besides, it depends 
somewhat on the sitter. Marianne is hard 
to read; you should have given him a few 
hints." 

**It is his affair to find things out, not 
mine to tell him. " 

They exchanged a rapid glance; then 
Ridgeway returned to his grievance. 

* 'Collyer is notorious for his adventures," 
he remarked, in a tone of impartial criticism. 

** Don't be a bore, Randall. The man 
is amusing; it has been an interesting 
experience. " 

*'You would have been duU here without 
it?" he asked, quickly. 

Susan's eyes flashed. He saw the family 
temper — ^that temper which he both loved 
and distrusted; which, indeed, together with 
the first-cousinship, had put the final veto 
to his wishes. 
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"You know how I feel about Mount Ridge- 
way," she said, and her voice shook with 
sudden anger. *'I was brought up here as 
much as you were; it was my home just as 
much as yours; I love every stick and stone 
of it, and you know it. You know that I 
only came here now because I was pining 
to see it. If you wanted to hear me say 
this, you have heard it." 

"Susan," he cried, "it was nothing but 
my abominable selfishness! I was provoked 
about Collyer; I didn't want to share you 
with any one — ^your friendship, I mean." 

*'No; you never wanted to share things, 
and you always wanted to manage people; 
but, really, Randall, in this case your point 
of view is rather one-sided; nor have you the 
least authority over me; you are merely 
my first cousin. " 

She looked at him with studied insolence, 
but he met the look gravely. 

*'I thought I was your best friend; is that 
nothing?" he asked. 

*'Yes, it is much; but, you see, Collyer can 
make me immortal. He will paint a famous 
portrait; I shall go down to posterity as 
' Collyer *s Miss Ridgeway.' " 
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Randall Ridgeway's expression darkened. 

'*You shall not do it while you are in my 
house," he said. **I disapprove most em- 
phatically of your being thrown in that way 
with Stuart Collyer; it is bad enough that he 
has been here during your visit. You ought 
not to associate with such people.'* 

"Ah," murmured the girl, with an im- 
patient movement of her shoulders, **that is 
the same old spirit! Why don't you object 
then in the case of Marianne? She has 
sat to him continually ever since my 
arrival. " 

'That is different,'* he said. "Marianne 
is not that kind; besides, she knows her 
position. " 

Susan smiled in spite of herself. 

**And I have no position?" she asked. 

He put out his hand and touched hers as 
if to emphasise his next statement. 

'These are evasions, Susan; but I am in 
earnest; you ought to pay attention. The 
man is impossible. If you insist on the 
portrait — on Collyer's painting it, that is — 
then I wash my hands of the whole affair, 
and of you, too, while you are in it. It is 
the old reckless obstinacy, the old thirst 
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for excitement; but in the case of Collyer, 
I repeat, I will not cotintenance it." 

The cousins faced each other, both pre- 
pared for combat, but at the same moment 
they both became aware that some one was 
standing in the open door. Ridgeway rose 
and peered sharply through the dimness. 

It was Marianne, and behind her came 
a footman carrying a large tray. Placing 
a chair for his wife beside the low tea-table, 
Randall Ridgeway resimied his seat in si- 
lence. A sense of awkward uncertainty 
made conversation difficult. At last he 
spoke. 

**We were talking of Collyer," he began. 

**Yes, we were quarrelling as usual," put 
in Susan, as she noticed his evident em- 
barrassment. This inscrutable, brown-eyed 
school-girl had a paralysing eflEect, at times, 
even on Ridgeways. 

** Randall is prejudiced against artists," 
she went on, addressing her hostess. "It is 
the fault, I suppose, of our Puritan ancestor." 

Randall laughed. "I can't say that I 
have observed much Puritanism in my 
make-up. " 

**Ah, but it's there all the same," she 
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replied J **otherwise you wouldn't object so 
to poor Stuart CoUyer. " 

'*I did not* know that you objected to Mr. 
CoUyer, RandaU? You never told me that 
you did, " Marianne said, slowly. 

**That was probably because you were 
too wise to praise him; if you had, RandaU 
would have shown his true colours. " 

Susan looked at Marianne, but her words 
were directed at her cousin; she hoped he 
understood that this subject should be 
avoided. When Marianne spoke again, it 
was, however, on the same general topic. 

**I think that Mr. CoUyer is rather glad 
that the last sitting wiU be to-morrow," 
she said. **It must be rather stupid for him 
here in the country without any of his own 
friends or amusements.'* 

There was a blank silence, after which 
Susan raUied. 

** People have usually been glad to come 
to Mount Ridgeway. Don't you think they 
have, RandaU?" Her glance told him that 
the impertinence had seemed to her almost 
ludicrous. 

**I suppose so," he answered slowly; "at 
least they came wiUingly enough in Grand- 
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father's time; but then, Grandfather had 
the gift of entertaining." 

** Still, the place is the place; there are not 
many like it in America. I dare say Stuart 
CoUyer has never seen anything half so 
good." 

**He has seen Windsor," Marianne re- 
marked, as she handed Miss Ridgeway her 
tea. 

**Did he tell you that interesting fact to- 
day?" asked her husband, ironically. 

**I don't remember; he has told me so 
many things." 

**I have never foimd him at all communi- 
cative," he rejoined; * 'though I have wan- 
dered in and out of the studio most 
conscientiously every day." 

Marianne was silent, but Susan met his 
eyes half quizzically. 

**Good Heavens, Randall!" she exclaimed; 
* *you did n't suppose that a man like Collyer 
would waste his good things on you?" 

Then she turned to her hostess with a 
sudden access of friendliness. 

**I envy you so, Marianne, that I can 
scarcely bear to look at you!" 

She did look, though, and so intently that 
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she caught a sudden flash in Marianne's 
eyes. 

•*I mean I envy you the portrait,'* she 
added, in slight confusion. 

**Why don't you have him paint you, 
then?" Mrs. Ridgeway inquired, without 
enthusiasm. 

"Chiefly because Randall thinks me too 
xminteresting as a sitter." 

"I said I distrusted you as a sitter," he 
corrected, for the old idea had regained pos- 
session of him. 

"It would be prettier if you had said that 
you distrusted him as a companion," she 
suggested. 

* *I do distrust him in every way, " he said. 

"Has Mr. CoUyer a bad reputation, Ran- 
dall?" 

He started. 

"Oh, I don't know," he said, lightly; 
"not worse than other artists, but for Susan 
all artists are dangerous. She invests them 
with such striking characteristics. She fabri- 
cates for them every desirable quality — ^wit, 
charm, strength, and, above all, perfect 
distinction — ^whereupon she proceeds to fall 
in love with her own creation. In your 
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case, now, there would be no such danger. 
You do not live on fictions. " 

He smiled at her, but she did not return 
the smile. 

In a moment she rose and crossed the 
room. **I must go now, if you will ex- 
cuse me, " she said, with a touch of awkward- 
ness. '*I have some things to do before 
dinner." 

"Why must you go, dear; you are not so 
busy as all that?" 

He had risen, too, and now stood dose 
beside his wife. 

"You will come down again?" he asked 
kindly, laying a detaining hand on her 
shoulder. 

"I am afraid not; there will not be time, " 
she murmured, as she slipped from his hold 
and through the door. 

Susan frowned to herself behind the fire- 
screen. She could not dismiss the idea 
from her mind that Marianne had overheard 
that last speech about CoUyer. 

Randall Ridgeway resumed his seat by 
his cousin. 

"Poor little girl," he said. "Sometimes 
I think that she is homesick." 
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Up-stairs, in her own little boudoir, 
Marianne was seated before a large oval 
mirror, staring at the reflection that con- 
fronted her. She remained thus, motion- 
less, with set lips, and contracted brows, her 
yotmg face almost haggard in its intentness. 
At last she rose and walked to the window, 
where she stood for a while lost in thought ; 
when she turned again, her expression had 
altered. She went to the bell and rang 
twice, which was the signal for her maid. 

Less than twenty-four hours later, as 
Randall Ridgeway was making his way in 
some haste to the studio — ^an improvised 
one on the top floor — ^he ran across his wife, 
who was descending the stairs with equal 
precipitancy. She started, on perceiving 
her husband; then she addressed him rather 
breathlessly. 

'*You are late; the sitting is over." 

**I was delayed by Phillips, but I thought 
I should be in time for the finish. " 

**It was earlier to-day, you forgot, on 
account of Mr. G^llyer's departure." 

''Has he gone?" 

**Yes; he was sorry not to see you; he 
left his regards and regrets." 
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He looked at her a little blankly. 

**What queer people these artists arel 
One would have supposed that he would have 
taken leave of me in person?" 

**Ah, but you were not here; he could not 
wait any longer, his engagements called him 
to town. He has requested that you will not 
look at the picture until to-morrow. He pre- 
fers morning light. . Even I have not seen it . ' ' 

He surveyed her in growing curiosity. 
She looked different, somehow; perhaps it 
was the costume. He laid his hand lightly 
on her shoulder; as he did so he reflected 
that his wife had handsome shoulders, quite 
as handsome as those of her predecessors, 
those earlier Mrs. Ridgeways of the mellow 
portraits, whose likenesses in the famous 
long gallery did so much to make the old 
house charming. 

**You are very pretty," he said; "I wish 
he had done you justice. " 

To his surprise, the compliment did not 
seem to please her. There had been so little 
between them that even such faint things 
might have served as landmarks, if, indeed, 
landmarks were necessary in such an open 
coxmtry. 
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"I must go now," she murmured; "there 
are people arriving to-night. " 

•'Nonsense,'* he said; "I want to look at 
you. I like that frock. Hease wear it for 
dinner." 

"This dress is only meant for the portrait. 
I could not wear it on ordinary occasions. " 

"Not even if I asked you?" 

"Not even if you asked me," she replied, 
with a faint smile. She reached her hand 
out towards the baluster; he saw that her 
fingers trembled. 

"You are tired, little girl; that fellow has 
overworked you. I should have forbidden 
such lengthy sittings at the outset. " 

"It would have been wiser, but now it is 
too late; they are all over. " 

She spoke calmly, almost indifferently; 
but he fancied that he detected a note of 
triumph in her voice. 

"At least we are rid of CoUyer," he said. 

"Yes," she assented. "You won't forget 
about not looking until to-morrow? Mr. 
CoUyer was very urgent in his request. " 

"Bother 'Mr.' Collyer!" he cried, patting 
her cheek half plajrfuUy. "Who cares what 
he thinks or wishes? The picture is mine, 
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and so is the dear little originals I shall do 
as I please with both of them!" 

She lowered her eyes suddenly, and pulled 
a key from her pocket. 

"Here is the key, then," she said, as she 
offered it to him. "I have just been up to 
lock the door." 

He took her hand and drew her dose to 
him, so that he could feel her rapid breath- 
ing. Then he stooped and kissed her. 

"I was joking, dear," he murmured. 
"Of course I won't look at it. I have some- 
thing far better than that to look at!" 

She gave him a questioning glance, which 
puzzled him by its intensity; then she with- 
drew hersdf from his embrace and hastened 
down the stairs in evident agitation. 

He watched her in some perplexity. 
Hitherto she had been quite free from con- 
tradictions — so free, indeed, that he had 
often wished for some; tmvarjring acquies- 
cence palls in the long run. To-day, however, 
her manner had suggested hidden reserves; 
though what struck him most was the fact 
that his wife had never before looked so 
charming. 

The next morning Randall Ridgeway and 

«3 
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his cousin mounted the stairs to the studio; 
they were alone, for Marianne had excused 
hersdf from accompanying them. They 
were therefore free to dissect the portrait 
at their pleasure; in Marianne's presence 
there were, of course, reservations. They 
could not tell her, for instance, that the 
picture was a failure, and yet that was their 
own xmdoubted opinion, though Susan in 
her heart declin^ to impute the whole 
blame to Collyer. 

They entered the room engaged in an ar- 
gument about Susan's future, for they were 
fond of plunging into such questions at ten 
o'clock in the morning. Two chairs had 
been placed as if for their reception; they 
seated themselves, and their eyes at once 
sought the portrait. Neither spoke, for what 
they beheld was, in fact, quite xmspeakable 
— ^unthinkable — unfathomable — ^utterly and 
completely bewildering. 

It was Marianne, but a Marianne one 
might have dreamed of — tender, passionate, 
transfigured, with the love-light shining in 
her eyes, and on her lips a namdess smile of 
triumph — a, Marianne, in short, of CoUyer's 
creation, and yet withal a living, breathing 
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woman, rejoicing in her own transcendent 
charm. 

Susan was the first to recover her self- 
possession. 

"It is a masterpiece," she cried; "it will 
make them immortal!" 

She glanced sideways at her companion; 
she thought it might be possible that men 
would not see such things. 

"It does not look like Marianne," he 
said, and his voice startled her by its hard- 
ness. "The man has improvise! for the 
sake of strong effects. " 

"But it is magnificent," Susan exclaimed, 
carried away in spite of herself. "Surely 
you see it?" 

"It is another woman," he retorted. "I 
shall have it altered." 

"If you do you are a barbarian," she 
said; then, as she caught his expression, 
"Randall, the man is a genius." 

**He may be that, but he is also con- 
foundedly impertinent." 

They were silent for a moment, and in the 
silence Susan indulged in bitter musings. 
All her tact, her cultivation, her artistic 
feeling were nothing against a girl of twenty. 
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with stupid brown eyes and a pair of hand- 
some shoulders. Randall's thoughts were 
less complex; he was wondering what had 
occurred at the final sitting. The next mo- 
ment he was on his feet. Some instinct 
prompted him to attempt dissimulation with 
Susan. 

"Marianne must see it," he said; **I will 
go down to fetch her. We will see if she 
agrees with us. " 

**But we haven't agreed/' she objected. 
Then she put her hand cautiously on his arm. 

* 'Artists know more than the rest of us, 
Randall. It would be a pity to take it too 
literally — ^the portrait, I mean. For my 
part, I believe that Collyer has been play- 
ing with us; I believe that he has planned 
this all along — ^to keep back the great, 
last touches, so as to surprise us into 
enthusiasm." 

She threw him an anxious glance. 

* 'Suppose we go down now? " he suggested, 
and she saw that he longed to get away from 
the portrait, which, indeed, in its superb 
unconsciousness, seemed to mock at them 
for their petty perturbation. It followed 
them with its eyes as they retreated — ^those 
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strange eyes that no one had seen excepting 
CoUyer. 

The following week was passed in a round 
of country amusements, for the host had 
insisted on a variety of added recreations, 
in honour apparently of the newly-arrived 
guests, but in reality, as Susan suspected, 
to protect himself from undesired encotm- 
ters. She saw her cousin, therefore, but 
seldom except in company, and even there 
she detected his repressed anxiety. He 
was restless, irritable, and when alone with 
her scarcely even civil, though now and 
then he would assume a kind of forced hi- 
larity. The effect of this on Susan was 
to arouse a fierce anger in her against Mari- 
anne. What right had this insignificant 
little nobody, this girl who owed ever5rthing 
to Randall, what right had she to stir up 
this miserable turmoil? Randall's atti- 
tude was, of course, most perplexing to 
one who knew his failings as well as Susan 
did, his obstinacy, his temper, his high 
idea of what was due to him. She could 
not grasp why he had not instantly used 
pressure; the girl was a sphinx, no doubt, 
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still RandaU was so obviously the master. 
She had warned him against overhaste that 
morning in the studio, but she had hoped, 
neverthdess, that he would act with se- 
verity; for, besides the family pride to be 
avenged, there was her own secret rage 
ap^ainst CoUyer; she had looked to her cousin 
to right both wrongs at one stroke. Instead 
of which, here was RandaU worrying him- 
self ill over the matter, and Marianne, pale 
and inscrutable, following him about with 
her eyes, like some furtive gazelle; only 
Susan could not help suspecting that the 
gazelle had rebelled against her keeper, 
and that for once the power was hers and 
she was using it. 

The result of all this was that Miss Ridge- 
way decided to cut short her visit; she was, 
in fact, returning to town that very after- 
noon, but, before doing so she resolved to 
speak to Marianne. She told herself re- 
peatedly that it was on behalf of Randall, 
but in her heart she knew that it was largely 
on behalf of her own temper. 

She sought her hostess, therefore, while 
the mood was fierce for battle; so fierce, 
indeed, that she declined to regard Marianne 
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as being in the least degree her hostess: 
Mount Ridgeway belonged to her — Susan — 
and to Randall ; no one else had any right to 
play at ownership, not even Randall's wife. 

* *I have come to say good-bye, Marianne," 
she began; "downstairs it will be before 
the others, and I have a word to say in 
private." 

She paused, and Marianne looked at her 
rather coldly. 

**I hope you have enjoyed your visit," 
she said, with a touch of formality. "You 
are so fond of the place. " 

"Yes, I am fond of the place, as you say, 
and I am fond of Randall. He is my nearest 
relative, the only relative with whom I have 
much in common; it is about him that I 
wish to speak." 

"About my husband?" Marianne inquired, 
and for an instant Susan saw a gleam in her 
eyes, the same gleam she had seen once 
before — that day, a week ago, in the library. 

"Yes, about Randall. I hope you won't 
think it impertinent; coming from me, 
perhaps you will not? It is this, Marianne 
— of course I know about the portrait; I 
saw it and I saw Randall; I am also ac- 
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quainted with Stuart CoUyer — ^the only 
person, in fact, in the little drama who is 
quite unknown to me is yoursdf; that is 
why I have come to you to-day. I want 
you to tell me your side of the affair, for 
you have a side, I am convinced, and a good 
one; but Randall is hasty — ^no one knows 
that better than I do — nor has he been 
used to contradiction. He is difficult to 
deal with when once aroused." 

Susan broke off with a gasp; then she 
plimged headlong into confused generalities. 

**Men are queer sometimes, and when you 
think they will surely understand you, they 
suddenly turn about and accuse you of 
impossible offences; and then, of course, 
you resort to open defiance, unless, indeed, 
you loved the man or owed him deep 
obligations. " 

She threw a keen glance at her companion, 
but Marianne's head was lowered; she was 
clasping and unclasping her slender hands. 
Susan's spirits rose; she would risk closer 
quarters; she was trusting to intuition for 
her facts, but intuition, in her case, had 
never proved itself a bad ally. 

"To bring this down to ourselves," she 
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went on, "of course it is plain to every one 
that you will have won tlu'ee great victories: 
the first over the world by means of the 
portrait; the second over Stuart Collyer, 
a maa not easy to please; the third and 
greatest over your own husband, whom you 
have succeeded in making very wretched. 
I am speaking plainly, you see; I hate 
evasions as much as Randall does. " 

Susan paused, excited at her own easy elo- 
quence; then she spoke in another tone, 
one in which each syllable was sharply 
emphasised. 

**AU the same, I am bound to say that, 
in my opinion, ingratitude is not wholly 
absent from the affair. " 

Susan's temper had risen in fierce gusts. 
She had ceased to think of anjrthing now 
but Randall ; his face haunted her ; she longed 
to hurt this tiresome, imgrateful school- 
girl, who dared to torment him with her 
mysteries. 

**It goes without the sajdng that all this 
is none of my business," she said, "but I 
cannot hdp seeing things; I know him so 
well. In your place I should tell him the 
whole story; he may be severe, but I have 
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never known him to be unjust; there is only 
one thing that he will not pardon, and that 
is prevarication." 

The tannt brought Marianne to her feet; 
with flashing eyes and trembling lips she 
faced her confident accuser. 

"Perhaps you have finished?" she panted. 
"I have listened because you are my guest, 
and also because you are my husband's 
cousin ; but now I should like to speak. The 
matter in which you take so deep an interest 
is one which concerns no one except my 
husband. Your theories are clever and 
interesting, but, as it happens, they are 
quite without foundation. Randall's rela- 
tions with me are such that a misunder- 
standing between us is not possible. I dare 
say it is hard for you to grasp this, but you 
will when you have a husband of your own, 
one whom you love, and who loves you," 
she added, steadily. "And now, if you 
please, we will let the subject drop. It is 
not a pleasant one for either of us. Only 
I must ask you to state plainly to me, 
in justice to both Randall and myself, 
that none of your remarks have been 
suggested to you by him; that he has 
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not even alluded to the matter in your 
presence?" 

Marianne's face was drawn as she put this 
question, but her eyes demanded an answer, 
and Susan gave it. 

** No, he has not mentioned it. ** 

Marianne turned away, but her companion 
saw that at last her composure was broken. 
A wave of sudden remorse swept over the 
older woman, and with the remorse was 
mingled admiration. 

She half held out her hand; then she with- 
drew it. 

** I am not overhappy myself, Marianne, " 
she said, in a low voice, "and it plays all 
sorts of tricks with one — ^unhappiness does, 
I mean. Perhaps you will think of that 
sometimes — ^you and Randall?" 

With that Susan left the room. 

She went straight to the library, where she 
found her cousin awaiting her. 

" Where have you been ? " he said. "There 
is very little time left before your train. " 

"I have been with Marianne. I have 
something to tell you. " 

Her tone alarmed him by its breathlessness. 

"What is it?" he asked. 
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"Only that I have behaved like an ill- 
bred busybody. '* 

**What do you mean?" he asked again, 
this time with sharp impatience. 

" I mean that I have meddled in a private 
matter; that I have foimd fault with her 
for her conduct; that I have lost my temper 
altogether, and that I have come to you to 
be upbraided for it. That is what it amounts 
to." 

He surveyed her for a moment in 
silence. 

**I don't understand," he said, slowly. 
"What could you say? You knew nothing 
from me." 

"Have words ever been necessary, Ran- 
dall, between you and me?" 

"No; but in this case the thing is not 
between you and me. " 

She flushed. 

"I told you that I had no ground to stand 
on; you needn't push me further into the 
swamp. " 

"Did you speak to her of the portrait?" 

**Yes — of that and of other things." 

"WeU?" 

"I thought I might do some good; it was 
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a delusion; but then, I did not know Mari- 
anne. " 

**Do you know her now?" he asked, 
quickly. 

"I know at least what she tells me — ^that 
you and she understand each other on all 
points; that there has been no shadow of 
difference between you; that no trouble 
exists except in my imagination; that I 
mysdf, in short, have invented the whole 
difficulty!*' 

** Did she tell you that in so many words? " 

**Have I ever told you a falsehood?" 

He was gazing absently into space; she 
saw that he was not heeding her; she waited 
with quivering nerves. At last she could 
bear it no longer. 

**Why don't you say what you are going 
to say, and have done with it?" 

He turned towards her with eyes full of 
anger. 

**I don't intend to say anything. We 
have always spoken plainly, but our quarrels 
have usually been even ones — ^in this case 
the thing is not even." 

'*It must be glorious to feel oneself so 
surely in the right," she retorted, bitterly. 
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*' I would give much to see but one side, and 
that my own; it must conduce so to one's 
general comfort." 

"Don't be sharp, Susan; it never hdps 
matters. You know that you are in the 
wrong, and there is an end of it. " 

"Yes, I am in the wrong, but you are not 
the one to remind me of it. However," 
she added, with an effort, "I shall soon be 
gone, and then you and Marianne can make 
merry over me as much as you please. I 
sha'n't mind, for I shall have Collyer. I 
have written to ask him to paint me. " 

"You have asked that man to paint you, 
in spite of everything?" he cried, roused 
from his thoughts by the obnoxious 
name. 

"Yes; after seeing Marianne's portrait I 
could n't resist a moment longer. " 

She looked at him in suspense. It was a 
test remark, and he knew it. 

"Just as you please," he said, turning 
away from her. 

The retort was so obvious that Susan did 
not make it; instead, she slipped her hand 
into his, and looked up in his face half 
wistfully. 
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"Is it worth while, Randall, for us to 
quarrel about Collyer?" 

In his heart he felt that it was the only 
thing in the world that was worth quarrelling 
about; but he kept his thought to himself, 
and pressed her hand without speaking. 

** Good-bye," she said. **I should be glad 
to know that you were not angry?" 

"You know it now," he said. "Send me 
a line, please, when you reach town; and, 
Susan," he added, with a faint attempt 
at pleasantry, * 'don't overdo it about 
CoUyer!" 

When the remaining guests had dispersed 
that evening, soon after eleven, Mrs. Ridge- 
way followed her husband back into the 
library. 

*'Now I am ready to speak, Randall; 
I am ready to tell you whatever you wish 
to hear." 

She spoke quietly, almost indifferently, 
but he saw that her face was very pale. 

"Sit here, Marianne," he said, as he drew 
a large easy-chair towards her. It was the 
one which Susan had occupied that afternoon 
a week ago at tea-time. Marianne declined 
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it, seating herself, instead, on a low couch 
near the fire. 

*'As regards Mr. CoUyer " 

*'Stop!" he cried with a nervous gesture. 
**I prefer not to hear it. Just say that it 
was a joke — a few light words exchanged 
in play, and that the rest was the man's 
confounded genius." 

** Why did n't you dictate my story to me, 
then, in the beginning?'* she asked, tone- 
lessly. **It would have saved so much dis- 
comfort. It has been a very trying week 
for us both. " 

"Trying!" he cried. ** Discomfort! What 
words you use, Marianne! Have you no 
sense of proportion? The week has been 
diaboUcal!" 

Her mouth drooped. 

** K you would let me tell you, Randall — 
if you would listen. " 

He sank back in his chair. 

"Tell me what you please," he said. 

"I didn't mean any harm," she began, 
hurriedly; "it was only once — ^at the very 
last sitting. I — I — ^brought it about myself. ' ' 

Randall Ridgeway flushed a deep 
red. 
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** And you say that to my face?" he asked, 
in a low voice. 

** Did you wish me to teU you a falsehood ? " 

He started forward. 

"What else has there been?" 

** There has been nothing else," she faltered. 

It occurred to him that he might have 
frightened her; she had always seemed to him 
a timid little school-girl; he was eager to 
retain this view of her. 

**You need not be afraid to tell me," he 
said with sudden gentleness. 

Marianne merely looked at him, but her 
brown eyes maddened him by their elu- 
siveness. 

**Go on," he said, curtly. **I wish to 
hear the whole." 

Again her mouth drooped. He surveyed 
her in growing anxiety. Her very childish- 
ness appalled him. 

**I am very sorry, Randall; I am afraid I 
have displeased you very much; but there 
had been nothing, you see, at all the other 
sittings, though I gathered from what you 
said that Mr. Collyer made love to every- 
one, and from what Miss Ridgeway said I 
gathered that people might amuse them- 

24 
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selves in that way without discredit — that 
people always did, in fact, if they had the 
opportunity; that it was one of the things 
that made life more agreeable. I did not 
see why I should be the only one excluded, 
for from your remarks at various times to 
your cousin I gathered that you did not 
object on general principles." 

She paused, and he stared at her in blank 
amazement. 

''Marianne," he exclaimed, "your reason- 
ing is impossible! The world is one thing; 
but you are quite another. For you such 
things simply do not exist. ** 

**What does exist for me, Randall?" she 
cried; then she caught herself up abruptly. 
**0h, I know that I owe you everything, 
I was nothing, you made me what I am. 
In retum I gave you little excepting blind 
obedience, which was, I dare say, a very 
stupid thing to give you. I have tried to 
please you in everything, but it is too over- 
whelming — ^I mean the sense of obligation; 
you don't realise how it paralyses one. 
Why, even the house, which I love beyond 
expression — ^beyond even Miss Ridgeway's 
expression— even Motmt Ridgeway depresses 
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me by its magnificence; I can't live up to it; 
I am tongue-tied before your guests, and then 
people think me stupid. But I can bear 
that — I can bear anj^hing if only I am not 
called ungrateful. '* Her tone had suddenly 
become passionate. 

" Have I called you tmgrateful? " he asked. 

*' No, but your cousin has; she says I have 
behaved very badly to you about Mr. 
Collyer." 

His mouth hardened. **You have, but 
it 's not her affair to tell you so." 

**So I told her; and I told her more than 
that — I told her a falsehood. I said that 
there had been no trouble between us, that 
there could be none because we loved each 
other. I think she believed me; I hope she 
did. I suppose you will disapprove — she 
said that you never forgave a falsehood — 
but I could not do anjrthing else; and what 
is more, I am afraid I should do it again 
under the same provocation.'* 

She did not raise her eyes; he found 
himself longing to have seen her under 
provocation. 

He shifted his position uneasily. 

"Keep to the main point, Marianne. 
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There is only one thing that matters, and 
that is the portrait. " 

"To you perhaps, just at this moment, but 
to me other things matter. I am londy, 
Randall — ^you must let me have a few di- 
versions. Your friends don't care for me; 
I can't talk as they do ; I fed left out, though 
you yoursdf have always been very good 
to me — ^you have been more than that." 

He cast a keen glance at her, but she did 
not return the look. 

**I am not complaining," she went on, 
and her voice had regained its gentle calm- 
ness; **I have no right to complain. You 
have been perfectly frank with me from the 
beginning. But I did not understand — I 
did not see what it all meant. " 

She hesitated, and he fdt strangdy like 
the accused instead of the accuser, and the 
accusation was the more terrible because it 
was not intended. He longed to take her 
in his arms, to make her dose her eyes and 
relax her tightly-denched fingers; there was 
something almost tragic in her resolute 
attempt at calmness. Then he thought 
of the portrait, and his impulse died within 
him. 
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*'It was that day when I fotmd you and 
Miss Ridgeway here alone in the library 
that it all rushed over me in a great wave — 
my failure, that is, my utter lack of charm. 
I realised that even Mr. Collyer had not 
thought it worth while to make himself 
agreeable to me — that no one had thought 
it worth while. And then I rebelled against 
everything, most of all against myself and 
my miserable dumbness — ^for that is really 
the cause of all my troubles. You and Miss 
Ridgeway can't even imagine how it hurts 
to be so without words when one needs 
them.*' 

** Why do you continually refer to Susan ? " 
he inquired, with suppressed impatience, 
**Why don't you finish your story?" 

**You know the rest," she said. 

**I do not know it," he cried. **Are you 
deliberately proposing that I should let you 
while away your loneliness with Stuart 
Collyer? What am I to understand by diver- 
sions ? Please look at me ! " 

She coloured painfully under his scrutiny, 
but she met his eyes without flinching. 

** Stuart Collyer is nothing to me," she 
said, almost fiercely. 
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There was a pause. 

**And the portrait?" he asked. 

"Ah, I have not seen it; you have not 
let me see it. You said it was bad enough 
that it existed and that I was not ashamed 
of it." 

Something in her face made him spring 
from his chair. 

*' You shall see it now," he said, unstead- 
ily. *'Come with me, Marianne; we will go 
up together. " 

They mounted the broad stairs in silence. 
When they reached the studio, Ridgeway 
unlocked the door, and preceding his wife 
into the room he turned on the light and 
looked about him; the next moment his eyes 
fixed themselves upon the portrait. 

There it was, insulting in its radiance, 
while the man and woman whom it most 
concerned stood before it in speechless 
agitation — at least the man did; the woman 
had placed herself behind him, so that his 
figure shielded her from the glowing canvas. 

Presently he turned and drew her to him. 

"Look at it, Marianne," he said, and her 
gaze riveted itself upon the picture. 

At first an uncontrollable sense of elation 
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took possession of her; this was the great 
triumph; they had all felt it, and she— she 
herself had produced it. Then a kind of 
terror stole over her, a terror of Stuart 
Collyer and his genius, and with the terror 
came a sharp pang. This, then, was the 
end of it — Randall's anger — for now she 
knew that he must be very angry. She 
dosed her eyes, and her head fell back 
against his shoulder; her attitude suggested 
that of one who awaited condemnation. 

''What have you to say, Marianne?" 

"Nothing. You are right to be angry." 
Her voice broke, but she set her teeth and 
choked back the bitter tears; the old dumb- 
ness had her in its clutches. 

Her husband looked down at her for a 
moment; then suddenly he caught her to 
his heart. 

"Marianne, why do you torture me? 
Why don't you tell me the whole truth? 
This last week has been a hideous night- 
mare. I have imagined such horrible things." 

He pressed her closer; his dasp was firm 
and warm. 

"I don't deserve you," he went on, ve- 
hemently. "You have much to forgive — 
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I know that — I let you slip away from me. 
I never even tried to understand. But that 
is all over. Can't you forgive me? Can't 
you try to love me, little girl? Oh, I don't 
mean as a duty!" 

She pulled away from him feebly, but 
he did not relax his hold. 

"I love you," he murmured, insistently, 
as he kissed her soft, dark hair. **I want 
you to love me, my darling — I want it more 
than anything in all the world!" 

He felt the quiver that passed through 
her; then he himself gave a great start — 
for there in his arms, as if awakened from a 
long and weary trance, lay the woman of 
Collyer's portrait — ^radiant, tremulous, tri- 
umphant, with a light of passionate happi- 
ness in her eyes! 

At first he could not speak ; then the desire 
to know overwhelmed him. Lifting her a 
little away from him, he continued to gaze 
in her face. 

**What does it mean, my child?" For 
she seemed to him exquisite in her youth- 
fulness. 

She threw out her arms to him with a 
gesture of beautiful self-surrender. 
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**It means everything, Randall — ^it has 
always meant everything. I let Stuart 
Collyer see." 

He gave an exclamation, but she con- 
tinued breathlessly. 

** I began it myself, you see. I tried to talk 
in Susan's way, but I suppose I must have 
overdone it, for the first thing I knew he 
was making love to me. Of course I was 
very angry, and I told him what I thought; 
he pretended not to believe me; then I told 
him how I felt about — you. While I was 
speaking he sprang to his easel and began to 
paint like mad — ^he did n't seem to hear me. 
That made me still more angry; so I repeated 
it over and over; then I walked out the 
door; but he did n't notice me at all. After- 
wards he sent me a note — ^apologising and 
asking me to forget, and urging that no one 
should see the portrait until the following 
morning. That was all there was, Randall. 
I know I should have told you at once, but 
you doubted me, and I loved you so — ^and — 
and — Susan was there." 

He bent over her, their lips met; the 
picture smiled at them serenely, as if to 
say that all this might have been foreseen 
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from the beginning, and that the only thing 
of real importance in the affair was still to 
come — the appearance, namely, at the next 
great exhibition, of a portrait by Stuart 
CoUyer. 
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